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T7ING'S COLLEGE, London._ GENERAL | 


INSTRUCTION in the APPLIED SCIENCES. —The 
CLASSES in this Department (the object of b map LY to provide 
thoroughly, groction! education for those w afterwards 
tobe roe TRSDAY: yh Oe ee OCTOBER nex of active life) will OPEN 
t o 
at 7 rtment an a also (in “addition to the general 
course) & complete system of Elementary Instruction in Engi- 
tecture. 
neering ed Information may be ebtained of the Secretary. 
July 31, 1844. R. W. JELF, D.D. Prineipal. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
NT OF SCIENCE.—The FOURTEENTH 
TISH ASSOCIATION FOR. THE 
ORNING. the 26th of SEPTEMBEI 
on THORSDAY, MORNING, the ’ 


on y tA -R.S., General Treasurer. 
2, Duke-street, lelp 


ROSBY HALL LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, Bishopsgate-street Within. 
$ d for th e- 
The following cee eth «Sess ian of tries e 
Bs fig AN THQUITIBS of LONDON, by the Rev. C. Mackenzie, 


onthe CIFE and gaanactER of FRANCIS XAVIER, by the 


ev, 
a’ WORKS of BEETHOVEN, WEBER, 
On PO bi and MENDELSSOHN, with Illustrations, by 
HJ 
ISTRY, by T. Griffiths, 
Ot PALESTINE, 4 W: H. Bartlett, Esq., illustrated by Views 
taken on the 
RPHERIC ELECTRICITY, by T. B, Garty, 
Oe RAILK OADS and RAILWAY CONTRIVANCES, by 


On se Ties of RICHARD Il. and HENRY IV., by M. 
Ou the the NORTHERN STATES of AMERICA, by J. 8. 











In ——« to the Lectures, which are delivered every 
p= 4 Evening | at half-past ‘Bight o'clock, the Institution 

Reading Room, Library. and Classes, J the study 
Cae Oe German’ Drawing, Elocution, and Singing 


ROTESTANT FRENCH AND GERMAN 
pCADEMy at Paris, 36, Rue de Courcelles, faubourg St. 
jess, for the exclusive purpose of educating a 

ao " English Protestant Young Gentlemen. 
ment offers to to Parents al 1 the benefits ofan English and 

— the séventanes ¢ - the stud 
3, Mr. =e er ‘eho pup 

Fel, of C. C.C Our w io capes. 
intends the classical ona Mi lous instruction, and besides by 
resident French and German asters. . himself, formerly 
Staff a and now Professor, at the Royal “ Ecole d'Etat 
Major pares geqocialts fos for Woolwich and Sandhurst, where 
wrens i pupil be Br Orwag ok Col. Rowley, Gen, Sit G. 
of Vice-Adm ir way, 0 ‘ 3 
0 io he Hew. H. Disbrowe, Rev. A Ba oa Rev. E 
t. 





ce of F 
ty ale, M.A. F 








. Shaw, Je le c. have 
been educated in this Lsteblishment, "Err. D. is permitted to 


ee et 2 em ev. Bishop Luscomb and to the Rev.-R. 


at 

d Particulars, address to Mr. Demmler, who 

eeeaeet ie es Lot oe, ot t Messrs. Dulau & Co., Foreign Li- 
o-square 


RT-UNION of LONDON — By AUTHO- 
dA f PARLIAMENT.—NOTICE IS HEREBY 
poo read 


RITY I 
, that the “GENERAL? MELTING of SUBSCRIBERS to 
the Committ tee’ ’s Report and for the Distribution “ the 





subscribed the purchase of Works of Art, w 
held int the Theatre Royal f Dru so Lane (by the kind permission 
Buta. AY NEXT, the 13th inst. 

12 o'clock precisely, His Royal Highness the DU KE of of 
CAMBEIDG DGE, soeaee ent, in the Chair. Subscribers it be 
admitted, on presenting the receipt for the current year, at the 
entrance in Brydgee-atreet onl 


sit EWwis Poco Gobwin, *} Honorary Secretaries. 
4, Trafalgar-square, August _ 


OLLECTORS OF FOSSILS.—J. TENNANT, 
Mineralogist to. Her Majesty, 149, StRAND, Lonpon, 

having purchased a large portion of the Saurian’ and other 
Fossils at Mr. Hawkins'ssale. can supply collectors fay — 
specimens of the head of Icthyosauras, from 30s. 
J. T, arranges elementary ——- to facilitate the stud of 
the interesting branches of Science, MINERALOGY, C 
CHOLOGY, or GEOLOGY, at 2, 5, 16, 20, to 50 uineas each ; 
he also pres private instruction in GEOLOGICAL MINE- 
RALOGY at 149, Strand. 


NVENTORS and other GENTLEMEN a the 
possession ofint Easting MODELS or sortase 

who intend to deposit them at the ROYAL P OLY TECHNIC 

INSTITUTION, are respectfully requested to forward them on 

fore the 3ist inst. in order that t they may be inserted in 

the REVISED CATALOGUE, All such works. are received 

Gietntensls and and’ the « depositor has free admission to the Institu- 

ion. ELS are DAILY EXPLA AINED, and, 
where the cakleot admits, are described in a yt ye? 

cretary. 

N.B. The Insti is open daily as ~~ “3 











_erection of'a Monume 


HE CAMPBELL > “MONUMENT, ‘to be | 
erected, by Public Subscription, in Westminster Abbey. 
ubscriptions received he Banking- Houses of Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., Messrs. Rogers ,and s. Drummond & 

Co, ; and also at Mr. Moxon's, 44, Dover-street, ‘Piccadilly, 
COMMIT 
His Grace the Duke of Buecleuch. 


of Aberdee 
: Viscount ‘Melbourne. 
iscount Strangford. 
Grosmeass and Vaux. 
. Lord Campbell. 


i vere Lets 
ight Hon. Viscount Morpeth, M.P. 
Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart 


J 

The Right tion. Lord debe Russell M.P. 

The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel. Bart. M. 

The Right Hon. Sir John cs Hobhouse, Bart. M.P. 

Sir Ly ty! Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 

‘The Hon. C. A. Murr His A 

The Rig bt Hon. re = acaulay, M.P. 
Samue Pesere, Ee 

Henry Hallam, a 

Professor Wilson. 

John Richardson. Bad 

James Loch, 


The fund aaa will be under the management of the 
Committee ; and will, as soon as practicable, be employed S in the 
a it, in the Poets’ Corner of the Abbey, 

worthy of the illustrious Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AvucTIONEERS 
and Commission MERCHANTS, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, offer their services to the London Trade for the Sale 
at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Feintiogs, Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Articles of Taste or Virti, Fancy Goods, &c. &c. 
Agency for any description of Manufactured Goods solicited. 
Consiga nments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 
solicite 
The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
on, to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. 


ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS,,.in every 
variety of elegant Designs, by the PATENT KAL- 
SOMINE process, are paint only yy A 4 B. SIMPSON, 
House Painter and Decorator, No. Strand, Trafalgar- 
square. ‘is process Decorations beds il the brilliancy of 
the finest distemper, or Fresco-Paintings, and are warranted to 
stand washing over and over again with soap and water, as 
firmly as any oil Pintiogs, wh whereas they will retain their bril- 
liant colour much longer. hese Deeorations are painted on 
per, and may be sent to alt parts of the country. 


RMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC 











castle-upon-Ty ho were entrusted by Mr. Armstrong with 
the manufacture oft the Hydse-Ripctzie Machine now exhibiting 
at the Royal Polytechnic Institution in London, and who have 
the advantage of being acquainted with every improvement 
which has since been made by him, beg to announce to the 
public that they make these machines of a portable size and 
eated with Coke. Charcoal, Gas, Spirit, or iron heaters. The 
improvements which have recently been made in their construc- 
tion have not only septorinily increased their power, but have 
rendered them capable ing much more economically used 
in a room, than they have hitherto been, and in point of econ- 
omy and power, Messrs. Watson & mbert can confidently re- 
commend them as a substitute for the Glass Machines, over 
which they possess the additional etventags of being in no de- 
gree influenced by the state of the weather 
ied ro-Electric Machines of all sizes padevery degree of 
power are also manufactured by Messrs. rom whom 
the prices and other particulars may be obtained on application 
personally or by letter. 
Carliol-square, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1844. 


INERAL SPA of BATH.—The celebrated 
Hot Mineral Waters of Bath a a most valuable 
remedy in all eheematic, gouty, paralytic, and chronic affec- 
tions; in arising from the above dis- 
orders; in sprains, or other local injuries ; in all cutaneous dis- 
eases ; biliary and glandular obstructions, and uterine affections, 
as well as in complaints referable to the female constitution ; 
they are also most beneficial in hypochondriacal and hysterical 
affections, and in general disordered health, with impaired di- 
estive powers. he most omnes, physicians and surgeons, 
including Sir James Clark. Dr. Locock, Sir Alexander Crichton, 
Sir James Johnson, Dr. Granville, a Chambers, Dr. Barlow, 
Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, &c. &c., 
have testified to the highly valuable curative properties of these 
mineral waters, which is further evidenced by the large and 
increasing number of invalids who annually resort with such 
cqpel benefit to these mineral springs. 
he Baths and Pump-Rooms are unquestionably the most 
elegant and complete in Europe, and have been recently fitted- 
up gad refurnished with every possible comfort and accommo- 
ation 
Bath is now seached from London (vid Great Western Rail- 
way) in four hours, from Exeter in three hours and a half, and 
is admirably ae for the residence of the invalid, combining 
all the refined amusements and recreations of the metropolis 
with the pure air and javigorating breezes of the countr 
Messrs. Green and S, es of the Establishment of 
Pump-Rooms and Baths, o of whom information may be obtained, 

















To, 800K SOCIETIES—ELLIOTT’S 
nd OS ad aA ATER ab 
Steill, esters. 


TO COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS, LIPRARIANS, AND LITE- 
RARY INSTITU paren 
ady, gratis, an post-fr 

ULL'S DUPLICATE. SELECTIONS. 
A CATALOGUE OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS with- 
wn from Bull’s — and Foreign Library. Delivered 
nt to order addressed to Mr. Bull, Libra- 

. 19, 9 Holles-tireet, Cavendish: square 
ree woe of copies of each work furnished for the use 








Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


By Mr. Paeey SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, 
on FRIDAY, August 16th, and following Day, at One, 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF 

BOOKS, including a portion of the Library of a Gentle- 
man, removed ‘from the Country,  Sonsleting of Valuable Works 
in History. Divinity, Biography, 4 Antiquities, Mathematics, the 
Arts and Sciences, and neral idleratare, together with an 
extensive Assortment of the PO PUBLICATIONS of 
Mr. W. KIDD, a variety of N tty Novels and Romances by 
distinguished, Authors, a@ quantity of Recent Magazines and 





ae LT ot peeez. copares e good and perfect con- 


Periodicals, & 
Niay be viewed and Catalogues had. 


MACHINES. ~=lesae. WATSON & LAMBERT, of New-, 


Philosophical Apparatus, East Indian Orchidaceae, Bird 
Skins, and other objects of Natural History. 
Messrs. J. C. & 8S. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at AK 
Great Room, 38 . King-street, Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 
15th oeRG . 12 o’cloc 
LARGE QUANTITY of very superior CHE- 
oa and PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, part of 
the stock of Mr. Palmer, of Newgate-street, retiriog f 4 th 
‘elesco: 
Pumps, Electro-Magnetic Machines, Magnets, Nindel nt ry a 2 Steam 
Engine, Plate Electrical Machine and Batteries. Stills, &c. &c.: 
also a Case of idaceous ts, lately arrived Bombay, 
about sixty Apericen Bird Skins, Minerals, and Fossils ; a Piano- 
forte by Stoddart. 
On view the oy i. ¥ and had. 
5, Fleet-street, London. 


M® L. A. LEWIS has the following SALES 


in ee 





a sale and catal 








YAY. . A t 13t 
ON THE PREMISES, BisHoP "si SUNT, ‘OLD BAILEY, 


TYPE AND STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY, 


With all the usual appendages; Capital Printing Machine; 1500 
Metal Ornaments, &c. 


On THURSDAY, August 15, and Two OF 'E Da 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION O 
FROM THE COUNTRY 
Including Charnock’s Works, 2 vols. —Gibson’ 's Codex, 2 J. J 
—Southey's History of the Brazil, 3 vols, morocco— Ho 
tural Transactions, 5vols.— ss s of James. 4 vols. 
—New Testament, binek ae, printed by Jugge: epg A 's 
Yollectanea Topograp! hica et Genealogica. pa: 
Bones s Geography. 9 vols. = Beowells Life of Wa, by Croker 
5 vols. = wpm ty British yr vols.—Stewart's Philosophy cat 
the Mind,2 —Knight yk 6 vols.—Knight's Pictoria| 
Pra er Raight 's Pictorial England. 7 vee. —Kitto's Palestine, 
2 vols.—Lane’s » 3 vols.—Jackson on 
graving—Hallam’s Middle Ages and Constitutional History, 
5 vols. —Chaucer, 5 vols.—Scott's Novels, 48 vols.—Scott's tn Posters. 
1 vols.— worth's A 18 vols.—Maunder's pelt 
4 vols.—The forks of M $f ‘on, Southey, &c, Sore 1 14 
Specimens of the Poets—Scoti’ s Bible. 8 —Barrow’'s 
3 vols, a 's Works, 6 vole —_ 
s-— Horne’ s Introduction, 5 vols.— 


BOOKS 



























Me "=. —Fuller’s age paaety 
rt Hall's Works, 6 
Seaiten’ 's Works, 6 Ab 


On MONDAY, August 19th. th, and Three following Days, 
FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKS; 
Early Printed ee — to the Council of Trent— 


RIDAY, August 23rd, 
AUTOGRAPH. LETTERS—IMPORTANT 
MANUSCRIPTS, &e. 


RDAY.. August 24th, 
A COLLECTION OF MODERN EN- 
GRAVINGS. 


ESDAY, J As 
CAPITAL PRINTING P 


EDNESDAY, August 28th, 
HOUSEHOLD. FURNITUR and EFFECTS, 
REMOVED FROM ISLINGTON. 


RIDAY, Ai August 30th, 
A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF 
BOO 


st 27th, 
ESS, TYPE, &c. 


On MONDAY, October lath, and Nine followi a 
A VERY EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 


OKS, mostly i in Quires 
STEREOTYPE PL ATES, OPPER AND STREL PLATES, 
LITHOG PRAPHIC STONE 
*,* The Country Manufacturers are favited . “make this Sale 
a medium of offering their Sto Stock to the London Trade, 


On MONDAY, October 23th 28th, and followia Days, 
A CONSIDERABLE PORTIC OF 
THE LIBRARY of a NC NOBLEMAN, deceased. 


VALUABLE COPPER and STEEL PLATES, 
ENGRAVINGS, &c. 


WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE 
PUBLISHED BY 
WM. S. ORR & Co., Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


AXTON’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY, 

10 vols. royal 8vo. price 13/. 10s. half-bound oeatens 
containing spwards of 450 Ilustrations of the most beautifal 
Flowering Plants introduced during the last ten got: beauti- 
fully coloured, after the finest specimens; with their Botanical 
Descriptions, Natural History, and Directions. for their Cal- 
ivation. 


UVIER'S ANIMAL KINGDOM ; medium 
0. price 18s.; or with Landseer’s Etchings 
cloth jetted: Translated from the Lod eebaRtie 2 and 
brow coun to 7 fresent state of scie 
The IRDS, and REPTILES, by Mr. E. Blyth. 
The FISHES. bp the ete Nin: Mud 
The MOLLU USCA, by George Johnson 
‘The CRUSPACEA and INSKCTS, Sa Th Annee, F.L.S. 


H L TE’S NATURAL HISTORY and 

TIQUITIES of SELBORNE, Price 5s. 6d. cloth 

lettered. awit Notes by Mr. EDWARD BLY TH,a Mapof the 

caceitty. Pyantitalty engraved ft steel and -, aan sting 
accounto e . 

Sieleeree te Pisa by MoM 20 DIE. rne, written during a visit 











London; Wm, 8, Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-zow, 
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ILLER ‘'S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
OOKS, published this day, comprise many recent pur- 
chases pi private Libraries, all in excellent condition. amongst 


which will be found a few choice Articles in HERALDRY, and 
many valuable HISTORICAL, TOPOGRAP HICAL. and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS, including the following sets :— 


The Penny Cyclopedia, complete in 27 vols. 
small folio, very neatiy bound in half calf gilt, in 14 vols. ba 
and new binding, 61. 18s. 1843 


Brand's (Professor) Quarterly Journal of Science 


and Art, and Journal of the Regal Institution, complete in 30 
vols. 8vo. half calf gilt, 4/. 14s 816—27 


British and Foreign Medical Review and | aa 
terly Journal of Practical Medicine and Surgery, by Dr. Forbes, 
Conolly, and others, from the commencement to 1843, 15 vols. 
8vo. half calf neat, 4/. 10s. 1836-1843 

British Magazine, a Magazine of Religious and 
Ecclesiastical Information, Parochial History, &c., from its 
commencement in 1832, to the end of 1843, complete i in 24 vols. 
pas half calf neat, and new, numerous engravings ond move, 

* Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, from its com- 
mencement in 1821 to the end of 1840, 60 vols. 8vo. very neatly 
bound in half calf, perfectly clean and in good condition. x = 

Congregational Magazine (The), from te com- 
mencement in 1818 to the end of 1843, in 26 vols. 8vo. a calf, 
very neat, 4/. 10s. 1818—43 

Foreign Quarterly Review, embracing an exten- 
sive range of subjects connected with Continental Literature, 
commencing in 1827 to 1843, inclusive, 30 vols. 8vo. half calf. new 
and very neat, 5/. 10s. 1827—43 

Journal of Education, edited by Professor Long, 
and comprising valuable papers on Education by Ascham, 
Milton, W720. geworth, and many other writers, both an- 
cient and modern, 10 vols. vo. cloth lettered, edges cut, very 
neat, 1/. 16s. 1835 

Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine.—A Register of 
Rural and Domestic Improvement, comprisin “ inal Com- 
munications, from some of the most Practica Scientific 
Men of the present day, and the essence of all “the principal 
Modern Works on Gardening and Agriculture, from its com- 
mencement to 1841, illustrated with numerous engravings, 16 
vols. 8vo. half calf, very neat, 4/. 4s. 1841 


Mechanics’ Magazine, from the commencement ie 


1823, to the end of 1841, in cloth poarts. uncut, 34 vols. 8vo., 
very clean and desirable copy, only 6. 15s. 1823-1841 
Monthly Magazine and British Register, from its 
commencement in 1796 to 1825, edited by Sir Richard Philips, 
assisted by some of the most celebrated Political and Literary 
Characters of the day, 60 vols. 8vo. half calf neat, 3/. 3s. 1796—1825 


Penny Magazine.—The First Series, complete in 
9 vols. small folio, illustrated with nearly 2000 engravings, 1/. 8s. 
Quarterly Review, from the commencement in: 
1809, to the end of 1843, complete in 70 vols. with the three indexes 
inclusive, a new clean and well bound set in half calf, very neat, 
J2/. 12s., or without the Indexes, 10/. 10s. 809—1843 
Thompson’ 's Annals of Philosophy, a Magazine of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy. Hechante s, Natural History, Agricul- 
ture, and the Fine Arts, by T. ‘Thompson, M.D., both series 
complete in 28 vols. 8vo. clean and uncut, numerous ; plates, 3l. 3s. 
The Westminster Review, established in 1823, 
under the auspices of Jeremy Bentham, consisting of Essays and 
Criticisms by Bentham, James Mill, John Stuart Mill, George 
Grote, Carlyle, C Solent P. Thomson, J. A. Roebuck, Bowring, 
and Harriet Martineau, with numerous unacknowledged papers 
by writers of influence, occasionally embellished with expen- 
sive engravings, complete to 1843, 40 vols. 8vo. half calf gilt. new 
and neat, 6. 6s. 823—43 
John Miller, 404, Oxford-street. 


Price Sixpence, free by post SeveN PENCE, 


Che Laneet, 


Of SATURDAY LAST, August 3, contain 
A COURSE of LECTURES on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, de- 
livered during the Wt rtrd Session 1844, in the University of 
Giessen, by PROF. LIEBIG :— 
Theory of the Acids continned— Formation < Salts—Compo- 
sition of Salts according to the Old and N Theories— 
ater of Crystallization and of Constitution Essential Cha- 
racteristics of Acids—Definitions of Acids and § 
Clinical Contributions, by one Ross, Esq., Conharedh— Albu- 
minuria and its Pathol ogy. 
Selections ts from Essays on General Pathology, by James Bower 
arrison, Esq. 
On Sewmors, as a Source of Impulse in Animals, by Dr. J. J. 
Kelso, Lisburn. 
Case of Spontaneous ye of a Foetus, communicated by 
Wardleworth 
On Remedies for Neuralgias by R. H. Allnatt, M.D. 
On the Pretended Exhibitions in 1 ye eo of MM. Marcillet 
REVIEGS Alexis, by Dr. Forbes, F.R.S. 


The Actual Process of Nutrition in & Living Structure = 
monstrated by the Microscope; the Renewal of the 
Tissues and Sccrotions from the Blood thereby Illustrated, 
by W. Addison, Esq., F. 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN MEDICAL JOURNALS :— 
The Curability of Cerebral and Spinal Softenings. 
Warts from Masturbation. 

——- —_ Eleven Inches long, discharged from the 

lad 

Uterine Fympanit 

Extirpation of the Womb by Ligature. 

Symptoms of Abscess of the Prostrate Gland—Diagnosis from 

onorrhea. 

Sir James Graham's Medical Bill. 

The Election of Members of C ‘ouncil at the College of Surgeons. 

Medical Instruction in Germany 

The Medical Societies of the Metropolis. 

Medical Protection Assembly—Minutes of the Meeting of July 29. 

College of Surgeons of England—First Election of Members of 

the Council under the New Charter. 

Royal College of Surgeons of En land. Regulations as to Hos- 

pitals and Medical Schools to be attended b for 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. 8S. ORR AND CO. 


REECE, PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, 
and HISTORICAL. By CHRISTOPHER WORDS. 
ORTH, D.D., Head Master, Harrow. Price a Guinea and a 

Hat cloth lettered. 


Terrase and STORIES of the IRISH 


NTR 
WILLIAM CARLETON. 
te uction, Illustrative Notes, an 
Wood and Steel. In 2 vols. med. 8vo. 
ir. 


ICTORIAL HISTORY of FRANCE, from 

the Establishment of the Franks in Gaul, pod the period if 
tee French Revolution. By G. USSEY da THOMA 
ASPEY. Enriched with 400 Designs on Wood, by Sales Dovid. 
2 } super- royal 8vo. price 


HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 


(T 
The text revised from_the Lest © A thorities. A Memoir and 
Essays on Shakspere’s Genius, sf RY CORNWALL. 
troductory Remarks oneach tp Ae some Gistronulahed Writers, 
with beautiful characteristic signs on Weed. by Kenny 
n 3vols. imperial — price 3/. 3s. cloth. 


With _an Autobiographical In- 
d Graphic Illustrations on 
Price 26s. cloth lettered. 





Meadows. 


RELAND BEFORE. AND AFTER THE 
UNION WITH CARAT BRITAIN, 
By R. a tag OMERY MARTIN, Esq. 
e 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
Amen-corner, Paternester-tow. 


Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday last, August 3, contains 


PAST. PRESENT, and FUTURE—SIXTH REPORT of the 
SELECT Cc OMMITTEE—VALUE f NEW and OLD MID- 

barns einen A RAILWAY SECRETARY and a CON- 

TRA R DIRECTOR. 

REPORTS. oF MEETINGS—Grand Junction, with Report of 

the Directors—Chester and Birkenhead, with Report of the 

Directors—Manchester, Bolton, and Bury Fong | Report of the 

Directors—Midland Railway. o 

ines —Lond on = York Vine Union, with 

Report of Directors—Portsmonth and Chichester—Churnet 

Valley—North British Hereford and Gloucester—Preston 

-— Gate Branch to Blackpool—Whitehaven, Workington, 

rmouth—Dublin and Coshel. 

FRENC * CHAMBERS, Proceedings 

PARLIAMENTARY AND LEGAL ‘PROCEEDINGS. 

va UE OF SHARES—Returns from London, Liverpool, Man- 

ester, Leeds, Yor! ull, * ale and Paris, with com- 

nes ents on the respective Market 

NEW SRETC HES OF OLD RAILWAY S—Londen and South 


RECORDS OF RAILWAY PRACTICE—Accommodation Bridge 
conhesPONIENCE Wooden Railways, by Mr. Bridges — 
0 


olden’s Carriage Lamp (with Engraving) mparative Cost 
of ig om ood eacegense— Sayan of Croydon and Green- 











ich A 
MISCEL CANE A Reviwa Steam-boats—CheapFares—Expense 
of werene Tactnes | Planes—Gomperts' s mode of Varying 


Pow f Lo 
CONTRACTS, CALLS. DIVIDENDS, TRAFFIC TABLES, 
c. 


rc. 


Order The Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


Price 6d. free by post, 32 large folio pages, 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
Of Saturday last, August 3, contains Articles on 


Agricultural Society of England | Manure, application of, by 
Asparagus, salt as manure for Lieut. Goodiffe, Granard 
Barley to hybridize anure, salt as 
Bees, mode of killing drones, Manure: shell-fish as 
by Mr. Taylor Melons, how to fertilize, by 
Botanical Society of London Mr. Arthur, Edinburgh 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh | Melons, Persian, to keep from 
Brugmansia floribunda, treat-| bursting . 
ment 0 | Mulberry-tree, to transplant 
Butter, manufacture of | Peas, early varieties of, by Mr. 
—— Horticultural So- ow hiting, gardener, Deepdene 
Pelargoniums, select 
Calendar of Operations for) Pentas carnea 
Hothouse and eo we oe Picotees select 
Flower Garden and_ Shrub-/ Pine-apples, to plant in tan 
beries, Pineries, and Vineries, ‘ apples, at Thornfield, by 
Fruit and Kitchen Gardens | ayward, Summerhill 
Gees Salen, by Colonel Le B, to acclimatize 
Cou | Potato, origin of 
Chiswick ‘Gardens, musical pro- | Preserves, to cor 
menade Rape, culture of 
Cineraria. "calture of, by M. J.| Rent-day 
de Joughe | Roots, effect of deep burying 
Clever Red, failure of, by Prof.| Rose Garden (with a wood-cut) 
nslow bey to prune for transplant- 
Gieaee od Candlelight 


Conifer of Japan, notes on, by! Roses, to replant with dormant 
Mr. Gordon 
Country Shows, remarks on nm by Mr. aw ys 
Drainage, Remarks on, by Mr. |Shell-fish, as manure, by 
a Featberhali, Mid| Trimmer 
othia Stenomesson Hartwegii 
East Lothian Husbandry, by | | Trees, | to keep — from 











Mr. Sulliva gnawing the bark of 
Flowergardens, bedded out | Ternipcoed, how to select, by 
pag Art eer Hal, Esq., the Cwm, 
G endinning’ 's eeeny noticed |__Cheps 
Gooseberry, la’ Ps, . “habit of the common, 


as’ 
by the Rev. J. 8. —- 
asps, nests ‘of. to destr: 

VWigtesson s Essays on ‘Natural 


Beatin. plan oe at Holmaise, 
lendinning 
Horseshoeing. late 





Ioh 





the Fellowship. 
MEDICAL SOCIETIES :— 
Statistical Society of London.—Vital Statistics. Account of a 
New Instrument for Detecting the Quantities of Air Breathed 
fad the. zuetgnes of Disease in the System, by John Hutch- 
bp APES, (concluded). 


3 ‘Guide to the Ssouth- Ww heat t history and culture of, 
ampton Meeting Mr. M‘Intosh 
Manure, to adulterate | wi hitney’ 's Coamediion. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent- 
rden, Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the 


otatoe, Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, 
with a condensed account of all the transactions of fthe week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender.—Office for Advertisements, 





WORKS ON HORTICULTURE, 
PUBLISHED BY 
Wa. S. ORR & CO., AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 


“In Floriculture, preparations fi k, 
must commonse tn the arouth of Auge vd splay i in the Summer 

HE FLOWER-GARDEN ; containing Direc. 

tions for laying out Garden Groends in the various sty] 

a Calendar of Work to done every month in the Flower’ 
Garden, and copious List of choice Flowering Plants, with their 
height, colour, and time of flowering, with Directions for het 
Cultivation. Coloured plates, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt ed ned 
and 7s. without plates. 





THE GREENHOUSE, HOTHOUSE, AND STOVE, with 
selections of the most choice Boett tic Cnr es Plone ith 
Tiroctions for their Cultivation. INTOSH, 

C.F.C.S.H. With 18 plates, colonre 


os 
edges; iithout plates, price 6s. : ° - "lr. ? lathe gilt 


THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN, includin, 
Forcing Houses for all kinds of Fruit. wie selected ' ite of m4 
oF etecion, Cy thelr synenyute, By C HARLES i “INTOS' . 
le i plates, uti 
cloth, gilt edges; without Plates, és wd oa cured, price lee. éd. 
Iv. 

EVERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER-GARDENER, 
bodily health mp aoe gbe attend may be Peay | and their 
ily hea improved by atte tot 3 
en. By LOUISA JOHNSO ON "Price 2s. clothe ee 

e press, 
HORTUS DIETETICA; an Historical and Botanical 
account of Edible Vegetables, with directions for their cultiva. 
tion, storing, and preparing for the Table. By JAMES MAIN, 


-L.58. 


CONCLUDING VMeTROPOLITA THe \aaate 
. Just published, price ry ft *. 
N NCYCLOPA:DI A METROPOLITANA: 
D SCIENCES, Vol. V. ti 
Letter-press and 139 Bagvevines. 9 Comielaing 110 cape ef 
Contents of the Vi 
Tiges and Waves. By G. B. Airy, = F.R.S., Astronomer 





Horticuiture. }ByG. Don, Esq., F.L.S. 


otany. 


Zoology. By J. F. South, Fsq., F.L.S. 


Anatomy. By J. F. South. B nd F. Le G 

Materia Medica, B . i) bnson, F be MD. Gat. Oey, 
Medicine. i, Wiis ne be M.D. 

Surgery. 


Also, Vi “ol. XID “of ‘the Miscellaneous and Lexico- 
graphical Division, comprising 1,430 pages of Letter-press 
24 Maps and Plates, price 4l. 4s. 4 ee ae an 
*»* This important work is aa complete, with the exception 
of the Index, which the Proprietors hope will very shortly be 
ready 
B. Fellowes; F. and J. Rivjngses ;, Duncan and Malcolm ; 
Suttaby & Co.; E. Hodgso on; J. Dowding ;'G. Lautord; iM 
Gecheraeons J. Bohn Allman ; J. Bain; 


Westley; L. A. Lewis; a H. Washbourne. Also. 7 iH. Par- 
per on T. Laycock, Oxford ; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cam- 
ridge. 





HE COMMITTEE of the BRITISH and 
FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION beg to call 

attention to some of the very valuable and lnteresting WORKS, 

which they have constantly on_sale at their Offices, and which 

may also be had of Mr. Joann Cuapman, Bookseller, 121, New- 

gate-street, 

BrRiTIsH “7 Foreicn UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION OFFICE, 

1, St. Swithin’ s-lane, L Lombard-street. 


Baillie (Mrs. Joanna) on ¢ on the Nature and Dignity 
of Christ ; Correspondence with Bishop Burgess, and Remarks 
on the Pre-existence of Christ, and on Intolerance and Fana- 
Belsham’s (Rev. Thomas) Funeral Sermon forthe 
late Duke of Grafton. 3rd edition, 8vo. 9d. 

Carpenter’s (Rev. Dr.) Comparative View of the 
Scriptural Evidence for Unitarianism and Trinitarianism. 6d. 

Cogan’s (Dr.) Letters to W. Wilberforce, Esq., on 
the Doctrine of Hereditary Depravity. Edition 1843. 2s. 

Cudworth’s (Dr. Ralph) Sermon preached before 
the House of Commons, March 31, 1647. 1s. 6d. 

Foster (Dr. James) on Fundamentals in Religion, 
with Extracts from Dr.S. Clarke's Introduction to the Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity. 8d. 

Hoadly’s (Bishop) Sermon, ‘The Nature of the 
Kingdom. or Church, of Christ,’ preached at the Royal Chapel 
at St. James’s, on March 3ist, 1717. Published by his Majesty's 
special Command. 2d. 

Lardner’s (Dr.) Two Schemes of the Trinity, and 
the Divine Unity Asserted. 15. 6d. 

Lardner’s ( Oe. -) Letter on the Logos, addressed to 
Lord Barrington. 

Lowth’s ( Bishop) Sermon, ‘ Thy Kingdom Come,’ 
Fronched at the Visitation of the Bishop of Durham, held at 

rham, July 27th, 1758. 4d. 

Manning’s (Rev. James) Church Reform. Ex. 
ftrects from the Writings of many eminent Divines of the Esta- 

blished Charch relative to its further Reformation. 1s. 

Milton’s (John) Last Thoughts on the Trinity (ex- 
tracted from his Treatise on the Christian Doctrine), bas. 2s, 

Milton’s (Joba) 3 Treatise of Civil Power in Eccle- 
siastical Causes, &c. 

Newton's (Sir T ) Historical Account of Two 
Notable Corruptions of Scripture ; reprinted from the odiien of 
his Works by Bishop Horsley. Edition 1841. 12mo. boa ~| 

Priestley’s (Dr.) Unitarianism Explained an 
Defended. 4d. Uni 

Turner’s (Rev. W., jun.) Lives of Eminent Uni 
tarians, with a Notice of Dissenting Academies. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. 


itto, ditto, itto, Vol. II. 7s. 64. 
Watts’s (Rev. Isaac) Solemn Address to the Deity. 


ad. : sf 
Whitby’s Last Thoughts on the Trinity. Edition 
1841. Svo. 3s. ae 
ee (Mr. John) Concessions of Trinitanans 
rev ates's (Mr. James) Reply to the Vice-Chancel 


lor’s Remarks on * The Improved Version.” 8vo. 1s. 


The same in 12mo, with the Appendix. 64. 








e + Sur eons. 
foot ecaries’ Hall. 
Correspondents 
Published by John  Courehill, Princes-street, Soho: and may be 
and Newsvenders. 








Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, and 5, Charles-stree 
Doventgueden. London, —s . » 
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In 1 Os. 
oucanic ISLANDS, Geological Observa- 
tions on. 

By C. DARWIN, Big ek Coe Coon 


CHEAP LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 
OLBURNS STANDARD NOVELS, 
C NOW COMPLETE IN TWENTY VOLUMES, 
elegantly bound in sixteen, with Portraits of the Authors and 
otber illustrations, price 4/. 16s., or any one work separately 





for 6s. , ; ’ 
:—Mr. Ward’s_Tremaine—Mr. Hook's Gurney Mar- 

nto and Sayings and Doings, first, second, and third series, 
containing ten stories—Sir E. L. Bulwer's Pelham. Disowned, 
and Devereux—Capt. arryat’s Frank Mildmay—Mr. James's 
Richeliea—Mr. Horace Smith’s Brambletye House and Zillah— 
Lady Morgan’s O'Donnell and Florence M‘Carthy—Mr. Lister's 

leig’s Chelsea Pensioners. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


~~ Second Edition, now ready, in | vol. 8vo. 12s. bound, 
STORIC FANCIES 
By the Hon. GEORGE SYDNEY SMYTHE, M.P. 

“This volume is calculated to attract a c. nsiderable share of 
public attention—not merely because it exhibits great talent, 
and indicates a greater promise, but because it represents in its 
various pages a picture of that youthful and stirring mind 
which has recently so muc engaged the observation, and, ina 
great degree, the sym thy of the public." — Times. 

“ This delightful volume, the production of a thoughtful, cul- 
tivated, and ingenious mind, has many claims upon our atten- 
tion, but none greater than its manifestation of sympathies with 
all that isexcellent, all that is noble, and all that is irrespective 
of sect, party, or faction.” — The League. 

Henry Colburn. Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS, 
New Novel by the Editor of ‘ The Grandfather.” 
ean ready, in 3 vols. 
HE BLIND MAN AND HIS GUIDE. 
By the Editor of * The Grandfather.’ 
In 2 vols. a 8vo. 
RIDES IN THE PYRENEES. 
By MISS SELINA BUNBURY, Author of * Coombe Abbey,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. pret 8vo. 
IRELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 1829. 
Being the Third and luding Part. 
MR, NEWBY’S NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
New Novel by the “ Scottish Boz.’ 
, ins vols. post 8vo. 
HE YOUNG WIDOW. 
By the Author of ‘ The Scottish Heiress.’ 

“It is one of the very best novels in the English language. We 
do believe that neither * Waverley,” ‘nor ‘Guy Mannering,’ nor 
*Old Mortality,’ ever had a larger circulation than that which it 
will obtain.” —Bell’s Messenger. | 

“Had we not known that Boz is at present sunning his genius 
in Italian skies, we should have suspected him to have been 
lying perdu in the West of Scotland, and that he had sent out 

volumes as a malicious trick to try whether the public 
could detect the hand of another ‘great unknown.’ So deep is 


the melancholy, and so rich the humour of the incidents, that 
there must be a Scotch Boz to have written them.”’— Hunt's London 

















ASecond Edition, nearly needy, in 1 vol. price 5s. elegantly 


und, 
EVENINGS OF A WORKING MAN. 
By J. OVERS, the Preface by CHARLES DICKENS. 

“Its contents are various, and its tales possess the spirit of 
genuine romance."’— S; . - 

“Every mechanics’ institute, every working man’s reading- 
room and library, should purchase a volume which does credit 
to their class.”* 

“We can very truly add, that we think Mr. Dickens’s opinion 


of the interest of the book perfectly just.”"— Examiner. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE GRANDFATHER. 
By the late MISS ELLEN PICKERING. 

“*The Grandfather’ is calculated to excite regret. for the 
writer's premature decease, as it exhibits considerable improve- 
ment over her former works. e are inclined to place Rer at 
the very head of the Circulating Library school, with a much 
better literature and a chaster taste than the rest of her class.” 
~ or. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. (this day), 
TALES OF THE CAMP AND CABINET. 
By COLONEL TUCKER. 
“The Tales form a really vivid panorama of the extensive 
vicissitudes of scene and circumstance to which the boundless 
grasp of British empire and enterprise lead forth the gallant 
ders of our power and renown.”—Morning Post. 





With the Approval of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury. 


COMPLETION OF THE ZOOLOGY OF THE BEAGLE. 
Just completed, in 5 vols. bound in cloth, or in half-morocco or 
russia, at a small addition to the price, 
HE ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of H.MS. 
. BEAGLE, under the Command of Captain Fitzroy, R.N., 
during the Years 1832 and 1836. 
Edited and snperimtonded by CHARLES DARWIN, M.A. 

. F.K.S. V.P.G.S8., Naturalist to the Expedition. 
Comprising highly-finished representations of the most novel 
and interesting objects in Natural History, collected during the 
Voyage of the agle, with descriptive letter-press, and an 
account of the habits pees ranges. me 

mtents of the Volumes: 
Fossil. MAMMALIA, by Richard Owen, Esq. F.R.S. Plain 
MAMMALIA, by R. Waterhouse, Esq, Coloured, 2/. 2. 
BIRDS, by John Gould, Esq. F-L'S. Coloured. 3. 
SH, by the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, M.A. F.R.S. Plain plates, 


REPTILES, by Thomas Bell, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. Plain plates, 
Bach volume is complete in itself, and may be had separately. 





In medium 4to. = 
ICTORIAL NOTICES: consisting of a 
_ . MEMOIR of SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK, with a De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Etchings executed by him; and a 
variety of ae relating to other Artists patronized by 
Charles I. Collected from documents in Her Majesty's State 
Paper Office, the Office of Public Records, and other sources. 
By WILLIAM HOOKHAM CARPENTER. 
London: published by James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


ITERARY LEAVES; or, Prose and Verse. 
By DAVID LESTER RICHARDSON. 
2 vols. 8vo., Second Edition, price 12s. 

“We strongly recommend this second and enlarged edition. 
We can easily imagine how such writings as these, appearing 
from time to time in the Indian journals, must have gratified the 
English residents, since even here, in the midst of lions and new 

oks. we run over the leaves with unmixed pleasure.”’— Atlas. 

“His poetry derives from his unfeigned attachment to home 
a very touching beauty. Most persons, who have been long 
absent from the place of their birth, know how delicious is the 
feeling with which it is approached. Mr. Richardson describes 
this feeling with exquisite truth and tenderness.... Whatever 
forms of nature challenge his preference, he views them all with 
a tical eye, and paints them in his verses with vividness and 
fidelity. We should be glad to see the poetry of these volumes 
detached from the prose, and sent into the world alone. It has 
sufficient character in it to depend on its own vitality; and we 
venture to predict that it will live.”"—Sunday Té 

“ The essays afford some exquisite reading. 





mes. 

‘ We can with per- 
fect confidence refer every mun of literary taste to these vo~ 
lumes, which we consider an elegant and valuable contribution 
to the literature of our country.”"—Indian News. 

“The poems are largely impregnated with nature's best and 
holiest feelings. They are utterances of the writer's own heart, 
and they reach the hearts of his readers. They leave an im- 
pression which will not be easily or speedily effaced. The dic- 
tion is in keeping with the sentiments. It is at once accurate 
and graceful. The same observation applies to the author's 
prose writings.’’— Observer. . 

Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill, London. 





; In 12mo. price 7s. eng 
TOUR in EGYPT, ARABIA PETRA, 
and THE HOLY LAND, in the Years 1841-2. 
By the Rev. H. P. MEASOR, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons. St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 
Hannaford, Exeter. 





Just published, price 4s. 
ISTORICAL ESSAY on the EARLY PRO- 
GRESS of LIFE CONTINGENCIES, &c. 
. y EDWIN JAMES FARREN. 

“ This, and Mr. Milne’s historical account in the * Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ are the only ones of which we know that 
treat the subject at any length. But Mr. Farren has devoted 
his attention to the period which ends with the establishment of 
the Equitable Society. Both Mr. Milne and Mr. Farren are 
actual readers of the works which they cite; and a writer on 
the history of science, whose work does not make this evident 
to begin with, ought not to be considered as making anything 
else evident. Our result, after reading Mr. Farren’s work, is a 
hove that be will not unloose his hold of the subject ;—he has 
made an beginning.” — Ath 





London: Smith & Elder, Cornbill. 


MR, NEWMAN’S UNIVERSITY SERMONS, 
SECOND EDITION. 


ERMONS, chiefly on the THEORY of RELI- 
| BELIEF, preached before the University of 
» < 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 

Fellow of Oriel Coll 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, an 

Parker, Oxford. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (now ready,) 
The Sixth Edition of Parochial Sermons. Vol. I. 
10s. 





e. 
Waterloo-place ; and 


Also, Vols. II. to VI., price 10s. 6d. each. 





DR. MAGINN’S POSTHUMOUS WORK, ILLUSTRATED by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
This day is published, and to be had at all the Libraries, 


JOHN MANESTY, 


THE LIVERPOOL 


MERCHANT. 
By the late WILLIAM MAGINN, L.L.D. 


« John Manesty will do much to add to the reputation of its lamented author.”—Brighton Guardian. 
“It is told with the power that always marked the pen of its talented author."—Edinburgh Register. 
** John Manesty is certainly a powerfully-told tale.”—Cambridge Advertiser. 


London: Joun Mortimer, Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square. 





Just published, price 6s., No. IL. of the 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


CONTENTS : 


Pascal. 

Our Scottish Fishermen. 

Sacred Literature of the Hindus. 
Descriptive Poetry of Last Century. 
Christian Union. 

Gould's Birds of Australia. 


Arnaldo da Brescia. 

Archbishop Whately’s Works. 

Forbes’s Travels through the Alps. 

Recent Novels: The Prairie Bird—Ellen Middleton— 
Coningsby. 





Contents oF No. I., published May 1. 


Life and Discoveries of Baron Cuvier. 
Harris’s Highlands of Ethiopia. 

The Corn Laws. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Grant, of Laggan 
The Crusades. 





Tractarian Poetry. 

Miss Bremer’s Swedish Novels. 

Christian Morals. 

Policy of Party. 

Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 


“ We are decidedly of opinion that it is on a par with the best of its contemporaries. It presents the same judicious 
mixture of science, politics, history, poetry, travels, and light literature.”—Atlas. 
**The very work required by our times.”"—Christian Witness. 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy. London: Hamitton, Apams & Co. Dublin: Curry & Co. 





THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


PARSONS AND WIDOWS. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘PETER PRIGGINS, &c. 


Also, just ready, 


THE VICTORY; OR, THE WARD-ROOM 


(* The Old Sailor.”) 


By M. H. BARKER, Esq. 


MESS. 


3 vols. 


Henry Cornurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. 24s. bound, 


REVELATIONS OF RUSSIA; 


Or, THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS AND HIS EMPIRE IN 1844. 
By ONE WHO HAS SEEN, AND DESCRIBES. 


« Tdt ou tard tout se scait.”—Maintenon. 


(ECOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS made 
Goring the VOYAGE of the BEAGLE. in Three Parts. 
iy ARLES eerie M.A. F.R.S. V.P.G.S. 

ust published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
Part 1. ON the STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION of CORAL 


REEF: 
Just published, 
Part2. ON the VOLCANIC PStANDS of the ATLANTIC and 
PACIFIC OCEANS. (Together with a brief notice of 
) eagicey of the Cape of Good Hope and of part of 
a). 


Preparing for publicati 
Putt 3, ON the GEOLOGY of SOUTH AMERICA. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. 


These volumes proceed from the pen of one intimately conversant with the subject, and an eye witness to much that 
he describes. They will lead the reader through startling disclosures regarding the reign, acts, and character of the Em- 
peror Nicholas—the nature of his government—the secret police, or Russian inquisition—the oppression of the nobility— 
the more than West Indian slavery of the peasantry, and the unparalleled persecution of Roman Catholics, United Greeks, 
and Jews. They will also be found to contain minute aud ample details on the naval and military force of the Russian 
empire ; together with a full account of the general conspiracy of the Russian nobility against the Imperial Government, &c, 


Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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bE 


WORKS OF EDUCATION, 


Printed for TAYLOR § WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

MERLET'S (Professor) FRENCH GRAM. 
MAR. New Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bo 
TRADUCTEUR. aii from the 
best French Writers. New Edition. 12mo, 5s. 6d. bound. 
PETIT TABLEAUX LITTERAIRE. 
A Sequel to‘ Le Traducteur.’ 12mo. 6s. bound. 
DICTIONARY of DIFFICULTIES. 
12mo. 4s. bound. 

SISMONDI—~THE BATTLES of CRESSY 


and POICTIERS. French and English Interlinear,on Locke's 
Plan. 12mo. 2s. 6d 











GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
WITTICH'S GERMAN GRAMMAR, 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 


GERMAN for BEGINNERS, 


gressive Exercises. Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


STORIES from GERMAN WRITERS. Ger- 


man and English Interlinear, on Locke's System. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Pro- 





LATIN LANGUAGE. 


HODGSON’S (Provost of Eton) MYTHO- 
LOGY, for Versification. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 


SACRED HISTORY, for Latin Versi- 








fication. Third Edition. 12mo. 
SACRED LYRICS, for Latin Versifi- 
cation. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


TACI TUS—GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, and 
ANNALS. B.1. Notes, &c. in English. 12mo. 5s 


C/ESAR for BEGINNERS. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

HALL’S PRINCIPAL ROOTS of the LATIN 
LANGUAGE. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d 

LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. Eleventh 


Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


GREEK LANGUAGE. 
HERODOTUS. Edited by Professor Lone. 


Complete in 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. 6d 
XENOPHON—ANABASIS. Edited by Prof. 
LONG. 12mo. 5s. 


PLATO—APOLOGY, CRITO, and part of 
PHZDO. Notes and Introductions in English. Edited by 
Dr. W. SMITH. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. Fifth Edi- 


tion. 12mo. 35. 


MATHEMATICS and NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
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Rambles in Germany and Italy, in 1840, 1842, 
and 1843. By Mrs. Shelley. 2 vols. Moxon. 
We have been often struck by an apparently 
self-constituted antagonism between Germany 
and Italy, in the minds of many tourists: as if 
the same traveller could not cherish sympathies 
for both countries. We recollect but few Eng- 
lishmen who appear equally open to the gracious 
influences of Sau German life; materially 
so poor—intellectually so rich; and the more 
voluptuous and fascinating geniality of Italy. 
Why Mrs. Shelley’s bias should incline towards 
the latter, it is easy to divine. The South is 
the country of her past. Its airs and waters, 
its ruins, its dolce favella, must have (she hardly 
needed to have confessed it,) a poetry for her 
beyond most other pilgrims: indeed, there is 
not aline she has written, in which its influences 
may not be traced in a style musical and elegant, 
ifnotalways correct. She confesses too, honestly, 
to an ignorance of the German language: so 
that while the — and rogueries of “the 
children of the sun’”’ had asort of familiar charm, 
delicious to her fancy—the more slow-going 
civilities of Rhinelander, Saxon, and Bavarian 
left her cold, and, we must say, a little given to 
misjudge and complain. Thus much it was 
tequisite to state as characteristic of these vo- 
lumes. All that is further necessary, will be 

best effected by notes and extracts. 

Mrs. Shelley began her rambles in Germany 
by descending the Moselle. We do not think she 
does justice to the walk over the hill from Bern- 
castel to Trarbach: nor to the peculiar aspect, 

rimitive and quaint, almost to solemnity, of the 


atter littletown. Nor did the party, it appears, 
pay their homage to that most picturesque passage 
of scenery on the river, the double view from 


Kloster Marienburg (vide 4th. No. 726). The 
Rhine, Darmstadt, Heidelberg,Carlsruhe, Baden- 
Baden offernothing new. From these we hasten 
to Coire and Chiavenna; over the Splugen to Co- 
lico,—which well deserves its painful name from 
the wretched marshiness of its situation, and the 
unhealthy aspect of the faces which stare out of 
the windows at the passing traveller. At Cade- 
nabbia, on the lake of Como, the rambler’s tent 
was pitched : a summer life on the lake is de- 
scribed with a gusto very hard to resist. Nor will 
Mrs. Shelley's journals be published in vain for 
the Albergo Grande and its host-family, the 
Brentani, whom she paints so seductively. Every 
lemon tree, and palace, and pine tree, of the villa 
scenery of Como’s bewitching lake, recalls to her 
some pleasant emotion, for 
Despair itself grows mild 
Even as the winds and waters are, 

and remembered pain may become a pleasure, 
when recalled after a lapse of years, and the 
pilgrim is surrounded by objects so bland and 
winning. There, too, she loved to gather his- 
torical recollections :— 

“To-day has been excessively hot ; at five a breeze 
sprung up : we crossed the lake, and landing at the 
port of Bellaggio, went up the hill to visit the villa 
Serbelloni. * * In times gone by this estate be- 
longed to the ducal family of Sfondrati, whose 
escutcheons adorn the walls. The Sfondrati were 
a family of Cremona, and the name appears in the 
pages of Italian history. In Charles V.’s time, a 
Sfondrati was employed in various negotiations by 
Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, and was among 
the most distinguished of the followers of the Em- 
peror himself. Unfortunately, in those days the 
Italians of Lombardy were patriots no more, for 
they had no longer a country. Francesco Sfond- 
Tatl was named by Charles V. Governor of Siena, 
and restored order to that distracted town ; so that 

Sienese named him Father of their country. As 





Siena had always been a Ghibelline city, it may be 
supposed that the majority of her citizens looked 
favourably on the acts of a governor appointed by 
the German Emperor. Sfondrati had married a 
lady of the illustrious house of Visconti, and was 
thus connected with the reigning family of Milan. 
When he lost his wife, he entered the Church. He 
became, first, Bishop of Cremona, and afterwards 
Cardinal. The youngest of his sons was also an 
ecclesiastic, and became Pope, under the name of 
Gregory XI1V.; he was known as an author of 
some works on jurisprudence ; and besides, there 
exists a poem of his, entitled ‘De Raptu Helene, 
Poema heroicum, libro tres,’ published in Venice, 
in 1559. Another member of the same family, also 
a churchman, made himself conspicuous by defend- 
ing the pretensions of the court of Rome in answer 
to the declaration of the French clergy, in 1682; 
and was, as a reward, made cardinal. Nor is the 
name Serbelloni much less illustrious. This family 
was originally Burgundian; and three brothers of 
the name left France during the anarchy of the 
reign of Charles VI., when the factions of Burgundy 
and Orleans, and the English invasion, distracted 
that unfortunate country. One brother established 
himself in Spain, another at Naples, the third in 
Lombardy. One of the descendants, Gabriel Ser- 
belloni, was particularly famous. Had he supported 
a good cause, he had been a hero. But the Italians 
had ceased to be a nation, and fought for France or 
Spain, as circumstances might direct. Gabriel was 
a Knight of Malta, and fought against the Turks 
with reputation and success in Hungary. His 
military skill and prowess introduced him to the 
notice of Charles V.; and he invited him to enter 
his service. He fought in Germany and Brabant, 
and acquired a high reputation. The most honour- 
able circumstance attending his career occurred 
when Don John of Austria undertook his famous 
expedition against the Turks. This prince refused 
to sail till Serbelloni was added to the numeer of 
his Generals. Everything that was most illustrious 
in Italy and Spain made a part of his expedition. 
The inimical fleets encountered each other near 
Lepanto. The greater number of the Generals, 
both Spanish and Italian, were for avoiding the 
conflict, the Turkish fleet having greatly the advan- 
tage in numbers. Serbelloni alone supported the 
opposite opinion. Don John yielded to his argu- 
ments; and Serbelloni, by his subsequent bravery, 
as well as by his counsels, was a chief cause of the 
victory. It was in this battle that Cervantes fought 
and lost his hand: it is one of the most famous 
naval combats in modern history. Serbelloni was 
rewarded by the Vice-Royalty of Sicily. He was 
employed on other occasions of difficulty and peril 
against the Turks, and was made prisoner at one 
time and exchanged for thirty-six Turkish officers 
of rank, taken in the battle of Lepanto. He reaped a 
betterglory whennamed Lieutenant by the Governor 
of Milan. The plague broke out in the city, and the 
Governor abandoned his post; Serbelloni remained, 
and exerted himself, by wise and humane measures, 
to alleviate the horrors of the time. He was again 
chosen by Don John to accompany him in his last 
campaign in Flanders; he was with him when he 
died, nor did he long survive him. A more recent 
Serbelloni—probably grandfather of the present re- 
presentatives of the family—served under the Em- 
peror Charles VI., and distinguished himself in the 
wars of Italy, and more particularly during the 
Seven Years’ War. He was afterwards appointed 
Governor of Lombardy. I can scarcely explain 
why I send you these details. These grounds are 
so attractive—their site so romantic—the name of 
the Sfondrati sounded so dignified to our ears, that 
we have been hunting for information with regard 
to them and their successors. I send you a portion 
of the result. ‘Two brothers now remain of the Ser- 
belloni family—one a general, who served during 
the wars of the French Empire ; the other, a church 
dignitary. Both are childless, and the estates will, 
on their death, be inherited by their sister.” 

From this picture of the past, we turn to one 
of the present day :— 

“Tt is strange that, though the men and women 
here are mostly handsome, the children are very 
plain. 





Switzerland. Here, it a good deal arises from the 
diet: all the children look diseased—as well they 
may be, considering their food—and the wonder is, 
so many arrive at maturity. Thedeaths, however, are 
in a much larger proportion than with us. I hear of 
no schools in this part of the country, and the people 
are entirely ignorant: neither are the priests held in 
esteem. Thus thoroughly untaught, the wonder is 
that they are as good as they are. The church in- 
deed is respected, though its ministers are not; but 
the enactments of the church are most rigorous with 
regard to fastings and ritual observances. If toil be 
virtue, however, these poor people deserve its praise. 
They work hard, and draw subsistence, wherever it 
can be by any toil abstracted, even from the narrow 
shelving of the mountains on which rich grass grows. 
The young men go to cut it each year; and it is so 
dangerous a task, thateach year livesare lost, through 
the foot of the labourer slipping on the short grass, 
and his falling down the precipice. Fishing, of 
course, affords employment; and there is a good 
deal ef traffic on the lake, which is carried on by 
flat-bottomed barges, impelled by large heavy sails, 
or by long oars, which they work by pushing for- 
ward. Unfortunately, in this part of Italy, they are 
not as sober as in the south, and drunken brawls 
frequently occur. The drunkenness of these men 
is not stupifying, as usually among us, but fierce 
and choleric. Great care is taken by government 
to prevent their carrying arms of any kind, even 
knives. They have, however, an implement called 
a fulcino, in shape like a small sickle, which is used 
for weeding, and cutting grass on the mountains; 
this they are apt to employ as a weapon of offence. 
It is, quently, forbidden to carry it polished 
and sharpened, but simply in the tarnished worn 
state incident to its proper uses. This enactment 
is, of course, constantly evaded. They are drawn in 
every brawl; and the wound they inflict—a =| 
ugly gash—is less dangerous, but more frightf 
than a stab. One evening, there was great excite- 
ment on a man being fulcinato at a drinking bout, 
at a neighbouring inn. One of my companions 
went to see him, and came back, horror struck; he 
had a large, deep gash in the thigh, and was nearly 
dead from loss of blood. When a surgeon c.me, 
however, it was found that the wound was not aon- 
gerous. He was carried home in a boat; but it was 
two or three weeks before he could get about again. 
When these outrages occur, the police carry the 
aggressors to prison, where they are kept, we are 
told, ill off enough, till they consent to enlist.” 

It would be impossible for one, schooled as 
ourauthoress has been, topass through Northern 
Italy, without feeling and expressing lively 
indignation against Austrian domination. Left 
alone at Milan (owing to the neglect, or the 
official inspection of her letters on the part of 
the postmaster), which prevented their due de- 
livery, she longed to get speech of Carbonari; 
and triumphed in the conviction that “the 
ancient spirit is not dead.” So be it—but no 

hilosophical traveller can cast out of account 
in hishopes for Italy, the peace and prosperity of 
Lombardy, the gradual accumulation of pro- 
perty, and the gradual diffusion of education, as 
so many elements of strength and success, in 
store for some future day: and these are 
ascribable to Austria. We are no sympathisers 
with Mrs. Trollope in believing Metternich the 
one wise man of the world, or his 7 the 
eat arcanum of government and human 
1appiness—but his financial and commercial 
measures have indirectly done something for 
Italian freedom. 

As Mrs. Shelley returned towards England, 
the sunshine seemed to fade. The approach to 
Geneva reminded her of her former sojourn in 
the neighbourhood of Diodati; the crossing 
France gave her occasion to note changes among 
the people of that restless country, which “ he 
who runs may read :”— 

“ By this time I became aware of a truth which 
had dawned on me before, that the French common 





The contrary of this occurs in parts of | people have lost much of that grace of manner 
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which once distinguished them above all other 
people. More courteous than the Italians they 
could not be; but, while their manners were more 
artificial, they were more playful and winning. All 
this has changed. I did not remark the alteration 
so much with regard to myself, as in their mode of 
speaking to one another. The ‘ Madame’ and ‘ Mon- 
sieur,’ with which stable-boys and old beggar-women 
used to address each other, with the deference of 
courtiers, has vanished. No trace is to be found of 
itin France. A shadow faintly exists among Pa- 
risian shopkeepers, when speaking totheir customers; 
but only there is the traditional phraseology still 
used: the courteous accent, the soft manner, erst 
so charming, exists no longer. I speak of a thing 
known and acknowledged by the French themselves. 
They want to be powerful; they believe money 
must obtain power; they wish to imitate the Eng- 
lish, whose influence they attribute to their money- 
making propensities: but now and then they goa 
step beyond, and remind one of Mrs. Trollope’s de- 
scription of the Americans, Their phraseology, 
once so delicately, and even to us more straight- 
forward people, amusingly deferential (not to supe- 
riors only, but toward one another), is become blunt, 
and almost rude. The French allege several causes 
for this change, which they date from the revolution 
of 1830. Some say it arises from every citizen 
turning out as one of the National Guard in his 
turn, so that they all get a ton de garnison: others 
attribute it to their imitation of the English. Of 
course, in the times of the ancien régime, the courtly 
tone found an echo and reflection from the royal 
ante-chambers down to the very ends of the king- 
dom. This had faded by degrees, till the revolu- 
tion of ’30 gave it the coup-de-grdce. I grieved 
very much. Perhaps more than any people, as I 
see them now, the French require the restraint of good 
manners. They aredesirous of pleasing, it is true; but 
their amour propre is so sensitive, and their tem- 
pers so quick, that they are easily betrayed into anger 
andvehemence. I am more sorry, on another score. 


The blessing which the world now needs is the steady 
progress of civilization: freedom, by degrees, it will 


have, I believe. Meanwhile, as the fruits of liberty, 
we wish to perceive the tendency of the low to rise 
to the level of the high—not the high to be dragged 
down to the low. This, we are told by many, is the 
inevitable tendency of equality of means and pri- 
vileges. I will hope not: for on that hope is built 
every endeavour to banish ignorance, and hard 
labour and penury, from political society.’ 


So ends Mrs. Shelley’s first ramble. Com- 
mencing a second one, Dresden and Kissingen 
furnish forth the remainder of her first volume. 
The former capital is not kindly described; and 
here we must remark, that even a passing refer- 
ence to Murray’s Hand-book would have enabled 
the tourist to be more correct in her spelling. 
Her mistakes in the most familiar proper é erman 
names are innumerable. Prague and the dis- 
trict round about Salzburg seem to have satisfied 
her; ‘duller than the fat weed” indeed, must 
he be who can resist the fascinations of the 
Tyrol, with its magnificent valleys, and its pic- 
turesque towns—its brave men and comely 
women! But Mrs. Shelley’s strength only re- 
turns to her when she again touches Italian 
ground. The quality thereof cannot be better 
tested than by comparing her sketches with 
those of the last authoress who wrote on the 
South—we mean Mrs. Trollope (see Athen. 
Nos. 781, 2). In Venice, however, both the 
sorceress of Frankenstein and the terror of 
American misbehavers must yield the palm to 
Madame Dudevant. Mrs. Shelley, however, ven- 
tures a little further in behalf of Italian manners, 
than her predecessors :— 

“The manner in which the upper class live is, I 
fancy, monotonous enough. In the winter, the 
Viceroy comes from Milan to inhabit his palace, 
and gives a few balls. Some ladies open their 
houses for conversazioni in the evening; but the 
usual style is for each lady to have her circle, and 
the general drawing-room is the Opera-house; or 
they assemble in the Piazza of San Marco, There 





is a plentiful supply of chairs before the doors of 
the principal cafés, and they sit and converse. It 
is not etiquette for a lady to enter a caffe, and they 
are shocked at the English women, who do not per- 
ceive the difference between eating their ice, or 
sipping their coffee, in the open Piazza, and enter- 
ing the shop itself. To sit or to walk, listening to 
the band, and exchanging visits in this glorious 
drawing-room, lighted up by the mighty lamps of 
Heaven, is, especially to an unhacknied stranger, a 
very pleasant way of passing a summer evening. 
The caff2 to which the noble Venetians resort, is 
that of Suttil. Foreigners go next door to Florian, 
where Galignani is taken in, which is an attraction 
to the English. That reading does not flourish 
here, may be gathered from the fact that there is no 
circulating library, nor any literary society, such 
as are frequent in country towns in France and 
England, where people subscribe among one an- 
other for the supply of books. The French Consul 
tried to establish one, but did not succeed. * * * 
Meanwhile, to live among a people who do not read 
—do not desire to learn—presents to us a singular 
phasis of society. What can they do? Many 
things, it may be said, remain for women in the 
discharge of their duties, without becoming blue ; 
but the fact is, that a desire for improvement is the 
salt of the human intellect ; that a wish to acquire 
knowledge is natural to a well-conditioned mind, 
and ought especially to exist among individuals of 
that class of society which enjoys uninterrupted 
leisure. The Italians are delicately organized, and 
have intuitive taste in music and most of the fine 
arts ; but accomplishments, as they are called, can- 
not be cultivated to any extent, nor can even a love 
of duty subsist among the idle, which the Italians 
proverbially are. Still, among the Venetians, as all 
over Italy, you must not suppose because they are 
ignorant—because they live in a confined routine— 
because to make love in their youth, and take care 
of their money in later years, be the occupation of 
the greater number, that you find the provincial 
tone of a French or English country town. Grace- 
ful manners—accents modulated by the kindest 
courtesy—suavity that is all gentleness, and a de-~ 
sire to do more than please, to be useful, is innate 
among them—it reigns in every class of society, 
and wins irresistibly. When I was last at Venice, 
many many years ago, I knew no Venetians, and it 
so happened that the English whom I saw chose to 
erect themselves into censors of this people, and to 
speak of them in unmeasured terms of censure. 
New to Italy, we believed those who had lived there 
long. Shelley, in his letters and poems, echoes 
these impressions. I cannot pretend to say with 
what justice such opinions were formed: I do not 
know whether the Venetians are improved. Ifa 
foreigner came to England, and chose to associate 
with the most vicious of our country people, both 
nobles and that worst race who live by the vices of 
the rich, he might find as much to abhor as Lord 
B— represented as detestable at Venice. But then 
there is another class among us,—and he declared 
there was no other here. * * The duties of husband 
and wife are in England observed with even more 
sanctity than they obtain credit for. But in how 
many instances do our affections and duties begin 
and end there—with the exception of those exer- 
cised by the parents towards their very young chil- 
dren. We all know that when a son or daughter 
marries, they literally fulfil the dictum of Adam, 
‘therefore shall a man leave his father and mother, 
and cleave unto his wife.’ Our family aflections 
centre in the small focus of the married pair, and 
few and ineffectual are the radii that escape and 
go beyond. Now, it must be acknowledged that, 
however endearing at the outset, however neces- 





sary and proper, to a certain extent, such a state of | 


things may be, it often degenerates after a little 
time into the most sordid selfishness, The Italians 
are deficient in this self-dedication to one, but they 
have wider extended family attachments, of a very 
warm and faithful description. We who consider 
it a necessary of life to have a menage to ourselves 
—each couple in its nest—cannot understand the 
harmony and affection nourished in a little republic, 
often consisting of grandfather and grandmother, 


who may be said to have abdicated power, and live | 


gtudged, as with us is too frequently the case: then 
comes father and mother, respected and loved—and 
then brothers and sisters. Ifa sister marries, she 
becomes a part of another family, and goes away, 
The son brings his wife under his father’s roof ; but 
the size of their houses renders them independent 
in their daily life. The younger sons are not apt to 
marry, because, in addition to their want of fortune 
too many women, essentially strangers, would thus 
be brought under one roof, and would be the ocea- 
sion of discord. We know how readily the human 
heart yields to a law which it looks on as irrefraga- 
ble; submitting to single life, uncles learn to love 
their nephews and nieces as if they were their own 
offspring, and a strong family chain is thus formed, 
A question may arise as to how much of family 
tyranny turns these links into heavy fetters. In 
the first place, their families are seldom as numer- 
ous as with us. The necessities of their position 
fall lightly on the males. All over the world 
younger sons seldom marry; or only do so to ex- 
change luxury for straitened circumstances; and 
younger sons who continue to grow old under the 
paternal roof, sharing by right the luxuries to which 
they were born, and in which they were educated, 
are better off than our younger sons, who are often 
thrust forth from the luxurious home of their youth, 
to live on a bare pittance in a wretched lodging.” 


There may be more than mere temperance 
and discretion here—‘ just the least taste in 
the world” (as an Irish critic might say) of par- 
tizanship ; but we are glad to read something 
more hopeful than the old-fashioned cuckoo 
complaints of Italian morals and Italian degra- 
dation. Proceeding southward, Mrs. Shel- 
ley makes a much stronger case in favour of the 
literature and intellect of Italy—by a vigorous 
and eager enumeration of contemporary au- 
thors. We have almost run to the extent of our 
space; and can only further admit the a 
passage, which is as harmonious after its kin 
as the Calascionata or other such Neapolitan 
melody; or as one of the glowing pictures of 
Penry Williams. It is a passage from a visit to 
Amalfi :— 

“ The scenery is quite unlike Sorrento; as far as 
earth is concerned, it is far more sublime. The 
mountains are loftier, and more picturesque, parted 
by deeper and wider ravines, terminated in abrupter 
peaks, their sides clothed by magnificent forest- 
trees; and when we reached a summit and looked 
around travellers visit Switzerland and speak 
of the sublime works of creation among seas of ice 
and avalanches and towering Alps, bare and craggy, 
crested with perpetual snow; there, nature is sub- 
lime, but she shows the power and the will to harm; 
here she is gracious as well as glorious; she is our 
friend, or rather our exalted and munificent queen 
and benefactress. From the height of Ravello we 
gazed on a wide and various panorama of vale and 
mountain, spread in picturesque and infinite variety 
around; deep below was a sunny beach, shut in by 
steep headlands, and a placid, wide-spread southern 
sea, basking in the noontide heat. The cathedral of 
Ravello is an ancient, venerable edifice. In the 
sacristy were some old paintings of what may be 
called the seraphic school, such as I had admired at 
Florence. Saints, whose countenances show that 
they are blessed; virgins, whose gentleness is full 
of majesty, whose humility is that of one who, plac- 
ing herself last, shall be first. Since those days 
men have lost the power of portraying the passion 
of adoration in the countenance. LEjither in venera- 
ble age or beautiful youth, what specimens thereare 
in the first painters of great and good beings ab- 
sorbed by grateful, joyful worship of the greatest 
and best of all. One of the most charming of the 


| pictures at Ravello was an Annunciation ;—the 
beaming sweetness of the angel, the chaste joy of 
| Mary, spread a halo over the canvas. 


They told us 
that an Englishman had wished to buy these pic- 
tures, but the bishop had very properly refused to 
commit the sacrilege of selling them. The unclouded 
sun shone hotly above; there was a breeze, how- 
ever, and the landscape showed green and fresh. 
Sometimes our numerous party were clamorous 


in reyered retirement—their days not counted and | among one another, disputing how their pay should 
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be shared; when the confusion grew high, our old 

jde—sovereign over all in his own conceit—cried, 
* Silenzio ! silenzio !” in an authoritative voice, and 
the stream of sound was, for a moment, checked, 
They were all well-behaved towards us. Weasked 
our good-natured sbirri, with their harmless guns, 
whether there were any banditti now in Calabria? 
All, they assured us, was safe and quiet; or if there 
was any disturbance, they were sent, and order was 
restored—by what means I cannot guess, except 
that the aspects of these men were peculiarly placid 
and peaceful. The descent was very precipitous, 
much of it being down flight after flight of steep 
steps, cut in the rock. It was far too warm and 
fatiguing to think of walking, and rather frightful 
to be carried down. However, by turning the chair, 
and riding backwards, we got through it without 
much alarm. The Ponente had risen as we reached 
the beach. The sea sparkled fresh and free. The boat 
was large and commodious. The master-boatman 
had a great sense of his own respectability and that 
of his sons, and of the excellence of his vessel. He 
spoke his own praises in a sonorous voice, keeping 
time to his speech with the strokes of his oar :— 
‘Sarete contenti di me, Signori. Io sono un’ galant’ 
uomo: mici figli sono galant’ uomini: la mia barca 
@buonae bella. Tutti i Signori forestieri sono con- 
tenti di me.’ As soon as we had made something 
of an offing, the sails were set, and we changed our 
marinaro’s rhapsody of self-eulogy to some national 
airs sung by his sons. Their voices were good, and 
our navigation was prosperous and pleasant.” 

We are loth to leave these ‘ Rambles.’ They 
have the charm of taste, sincerity, and indivi- 
duality: and may be read and returned to 
with pleasure, by all to whom the art, the lite- 
rature, and the scenery of the South appear 
like the last fragments of romance and athe, 
lingering in a careful and busy world. 





Transactions of the Association of American 
Geologists and Naturalists. Boston, 1843. 
A System of Mineralogy. By James D. Dana, 
A.M. New York and London, Wiley & 
Putnam. 

Tue study of geology seems to find great favour 

in the United States. Its importance is there 

_ recognized ; professorships of the science 
ing established in many of the colleges, 


and “state geologists” maintained by many of 


the provinces. Able and active men hold these 
appointments, whose names are becoming familiar 
to the scientific world in Europe, and command- 
ing a respect to which their works entitle them. 
In thus early fostering a science which holds 
the key of many of the most valuable econ- 
omic resources of their country, the Ameri- 
cans have sown the seeds of increased com- 
mercial, and what is of more value toa community 
a yet in its historical youth, of intellectual pros- 
perity. As literary and scientific pursuits become 
more general in the States, the now disagreeable 
prominence of the money-worshipping feature 
i the American character will wear away. A 
study such as geology, which, while it elevates 
the mind, appeals to the interest of the seekers 
after wealth, is well adapted to lead the way to 
80 desirable a change. 

In England, the popularity of geology, only a 
few years ago the most idolized of sciences, is on 
the wane; in the States it is fast increasing. 
The state of things in both countries, though 
opposite, is healthy. The popularity of a science 
Is greatest when its broader and more striking 
features are in process of delineation, when bold 
and speculative doctrines are our guides to the 
discovery of truth. This was the case at home 
during the earlier years of the Geological Society, 
and at the first meetings of the British Associa- 
tion, when a band of enthusiastic and eloquent 
Men seemed to have sprung up at the call of the 
nising science, to advocate its claims. The out- 

e once sketched, the details required to be 

d up, and a more laborious course, demand- 





ing patient survey, and critical discrimination, 
had to be followed. ‘Fhe harder work is only 
commencing as yet, but it has already scared 
away the crowds who followed the steps of young 
geology, when fancy held that place on her right 
hand to which a severe logic now lays claim. 
In America, where the great outline is still but 
partially sketched, and where the canvas on 
which the map has to be drawn is of gigantic 
dimensions, geology is as yet only advancing 
towards her zenith of popularity, and the earnest 
and enthusiastic are crowding into her service. 
Nor are they labouring unknown. The names 
of the brothers Rogers, of Hitchcock, Locke, 
Beck, Barley, Conrad, and many more, are be- 
coming as household words within the walls of 
the geological and natural history societies of 
Britain, and memoirs and discussions on the 
structure of America are almost as frequent, and 
excite as much iterest as those on subjects nearer 
home. The labours and travels of Lyell have 
done much to band together the interests of 
British and United States geologists, and to make 
known the merits of our transatlantic brethren. 

Of the two volumes before us, the first is an 

account of the proceedings of an association 
somewhat similar to our British Association, but 
more limited with respect to the subjects of which 
it takes cognizance. The proceedings of three 
annual meetings are reported in this volume of 
Transactions. The first washeld in Philadelphia 
during the month of April 1840, when a snug 
ony of some eighteen or twenty men of science 
aid the foundations of the society, and sat dis- 
cussing on geological topics for three days, under 
the presidency of Prof. Hitchcock. The second 
session was also held at Philadelphia, when Prof. 
Silliman, whose scientific journal is highly and 
deservedly appreciated in Europe, presided over 
a meeting which lasted five days. The third re- 
union was held at Boston in 1842, under the 
presidency of Dr. Morton, the author of an ex- 
cellent volume on the cretaceous fossils of North 
America. It lasted for a week, during which 
time abundance of interesting and novel matter 
appears to have been laid before the Association, 
of the value of which, the memoirs, which fill 
several hundred pages ofthis volume, bear ample 
evidence. 

The second of the works before us is one, which, 
while it does -great honour to America, should 
make us blush for the neglect in England of an 
important and interesting science. It is a thick 
octavo, of above 700 pages, on mineralogy, 
treated in a highly scientific and perspicuous 
manner. It isno compilation, such as all works 
on this subject have been in this country since 
the writings of Jameson and Phillips, “but an 
original survey of the mineral kingdom executed 
with the greatest care. This, too, is the second 
edition, greatly enlarged, showing that Mr. 
Dana’s labours are appreciated in America. 
We hope it will be received with due apprecia- 
tion here, and serve to aid in giving an impulse 
to an important section of geological science, 
the connecting link between the studies of the 
naturalist, the chemist, and the geometrician, 
most unaccountably neglected in a country 
which boasts of being the head quarters of 


geology. 





Poems. By J. R. Lowell. Cambridge (U.S.) 
and London, Owen & Mudie. 
Poems. By Coventry Patmore. Moxon. 
Here we have two small volumes of poetry; 
the one produced in England, the other in 
America, uniting in the expression of poetical 
feeling, and giving evidence of a common de- 
velopement. We have said our say, as to what 
we desiderate from both countries, something 
that shall be distinctly national and proper to 
the time, something of which we can say, “ Here 





is a new thing born into the world ;”—a poet 
who holds not of Goethe, Wordsworth, or Cole- 
ridge, or any older name, but of nature, and 
who has so spoken out of the depths of his own 
spirit—one who brings to us a new poetic dis- 
pensation which marks him for an author capa- 
ble of assuming an independent position, and 
commencing a new chain of associations. Both 
Mr. Lowell and Mr. Patmore have studied 
poetry as an art, and have cultivated their taste 
to a high state of refinement, some cliquish 
affectations excepted ; but at the same time it 
is equally evident, that their verses are school 
exercises, experiments on pre-existing models, 
tests of the — of excellence they had them- 
selves attained in composition, and proofs of the 
possibility of their writing poetically and well, 
wheneverit shall please them to cope with themes, 
which shall necessarily combine the contempla- 
tive and active, and give us the poet in integrity. 
Not of the school, not of any school, is the poetry 
that we require, and with which only the age 
will be content; but of the world, cheerful as 
day, and replete with life and activity. 

Mr. Lowell is a hermit, who from the cloister 
and the cell, comes forth into the highways of 
existence, to speculate on the events of life, and 
to narrate some legend that he has learned in 
seclusion for the instruction of the busy multi- 
tude. To the crowd, however, he speaks like 
an alien—some few listeners only he finds in 
his own country, but happily om | are of such 
spirits as make a reputation for him to whom 
they hearken, and so transmit a good opinion 
of him to another land, that there also a few 
kindred minds may dwell upon the echo of his 
words. 

His ‘Legend of Brittany’ instructs us, that 
the tempter is inferior to the tempted, and that 
when man betrays woman, the fall is truly his 
and not hers. Nought, says the hermit bard— 

Nought as a maiden’s soul is bountiful, 
For beauty’s law is bounty: it must be 
That, when the heart with dlessedness is full, 
It droops into a sated apathy, 
Unless the choice blooms of that bliss it cull 
To crown another with, and make it free 
Of beauty’s harvest, which unfruitful lies, 
Wanting the ripening light of loving eyes. 
So Margaret's heart grew brimming with the lore 
Of love’s enticing secrets; and although 
She had found none to cast it down before, 
Yet oft to Fancy’s chapel she would go 
To pay her vows, and count the rosary o’er 
Of her love’s promised graces :—haply so 
Miranda’s hope had pictured Ferdinand 
Long ere the gaunt wave tossed him on the strand. 

Delicate description this—and being thus 
prepared by nature’s impulse, poor Margaret 
throws away her heart on a young Templar, 
whose vow compels him afterwards to murder 
her to conceal its violation :— 

Young hearts are free; the selfish world it is 
That turns them miserly and cold as stone, 
And makes them clutch their fingers on the bliss, 
Which but in giving truly is their own ;— 
She had no dreams of barter, asked not his, 
But gave hers freely as she would have thrown 
A rose to him, or as that rose gives forth 
Its generous fragrance, thoughtless of its worth. 
We only prize those hearts that do not prize 
Themselves: love by its nature shrinks 
From any thought of grovelling merchandise, 
And, like a humming bird a-wing, it drinks 
From flowerlike souls the honeydew that lies 
Wide open to the air, and never thinks 
Of its own worth or theirs, or aught beside 
But joy and sunlight and life’s morning tide. 
* of ~ ~ 


Grim-hearted world, that look’st with Levite eyes 
On those poor fallen by too much faith in man, 
She that upon thy freezing threshold lies, 
Starved to more sinning by thy savage ban,— 
Seeking that refuge because foulest vice 
More godlike than thy virtue is, whose span 
Shuts out the wretched only,—is more free 
From all ber crimes than thou wilt ever be! 


Thou wilt not let her wash thy dainty feet 
With such salt things as tears, or with rude hair 
Dry them, soft Pharisee, that sit'st at meat 
With him who made her such, and speak’st him fair, 
Leaving God's wandering lamb the while to bleat 
Unheeded, shivering in the pitiless air: 
Thou hast made prisoned virtue show more wan 


And haggard than a vice to look upon. 
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A miracle reveals the Templar’s crime. While, 
on a festival day, the church’s organ is pealing 
out “‘its flood of mellow thunder,” a voice comes 
from beneath the altar where he had hidden 
his victim’s corse :— 

—every word 

In the cathedral’s farthest arch seemed near, 

As if it spoke to every one apart, 

Like the clear voice of conscience in the heart,— 
for the spirit of Margaret is troubled, that her 
unborn babe was also unbaptized. The Templar, 
however, escapes temporal punishment, by dying 
of the miracle on the spot. But this is too much 
of the Old world for the New. 

To this succeeds ‘ Prometheus,’ a blank verse 
monologue, heavy with the ancient burthen: a 
ballad entitled ‘ Rosaline’; too closely, in sub- 
ject, resembling the above ‘‘legend” to detain 
us; and a‘ Dirge,’ of which this verse sums up 
the moral :— 

Thy body findeth ample room 

In its still and grassy tomb 
By the silent river; 

But thy spirit found the earth 

Narrow for the mighty birth 
Which it dreamed of ever ; 

Thou wast guilty of a rhyme 

Learned in a benigner clime, 

And of that more grievous crime,— 

An ideal too sublime 

For the low-hung sky of Time. 

In a similar spirit, ‘The Shepherd of King 
Admetus’ describes the genius of poetry. ‘An 
Incident in a Railroad Car,’ consists of reflec- 
tions on Burns, some of them striking. After 
which we come to the Grecian legend, showing 
how Rheecus lost the love of a Dryad, by despising 
the warning of a buzzing bee, when, fascinated 
by the dice-box, he was outstaying the trysting 
time. Thus, while playing the world’s game, 
we grow oblivious of those primitive truths 
which visited us in the fancies of boyhood. ‘A 
Chippewa Legend’ has the advantage of being 
American in subject, and is besides skilfully 
and pathetically told. The brethren we abandon 
to the wolf’s companionship in the wilderness 
of life, partake there naturally of the wolf’s 
nature. On this, the poet reads lessons both to 
England and his native States. 

We have omitted mention of some pleasing 
lyrics, but we must pass on to the English poet. 

Mr. Patmore’s volume opens with a ballad 
entitled ‘ The River’ a poem which reminded us 
of the rhythm and codebedioation of Coleridge, 
and which relates, that a lady who loves and is 
loved by ‘‘the pale Witchaire,” whose love is 
too deep for words, at length marries another, 
whereupon the silent lover incontinently drowns 
himself. After this the lady has strange dreams of 
drowning, and subsequently passing the bridge, 
experiences singular sympathetic sensations :— 

The summer's prime is come again; 
The trees are out anew; 

The current keeps the dreadful Past 
Deep in its bosom blue; 


And babbleth low, through sleeping fields, 
Grey with the falling dew. 


The sheep-bell tolleth curfew-time; 
The gnats, a busy rout, 

Fleck the warm air; the distant owl 
Shouteth a sleepy shout; 

The voiceless bat, more felt than seen, 
Is flitting round about ; 


The aspen leaflets scarcely stir ; 
The River seems to think ; 

Athwart the dusk, the lotus broad 
Looks coolly from its brink, 

Where, listening to the freshet’s noise, 
The quiet cattle drink. 


The bees boom past; the white moths rise, 
Like spirits, from the ground; 

The grey-flies hum their weary tune, 
A distant, dream-like sound; 

And far, far off, to the slumberous eve, 
Bayeth an old guard-hound. 


In this sweet time the Lady walks 
Beside the gentle Stream ; 

She marks the waters curl along 
Beneath the sunset-gleam, 

And a doubtful influence moveth her, 
Like memory of a dream. 


Her pulses throb more palpably; 


As they did that night when the Bridegroom thought 
He saw her dead and pale ;— 

She knoweth not what moveth her: 
The Stream hath told no tale. 


She passeth on. How still the earth, 

And all the air above! 
Tere, where of late the scritch-owl shrieked, 

Broodeth the quiet dove; 
And the River, through the ivy'd bridge, 

Flows calm as household love. 
‘The Woodman’s Daughter’ is a ballad of 
similar ambitious order—though simpler in its 
theme; but the poet has shirked the most difficult 
passages by substituting asterisks for description. 
This fastidiousness makes the poem indelicate. If 
the author thought these parts of his subject im- 
proper for treatment he should not have under- 
taken it at all.. There was no imperative need. 
Tales of seduction and abandonment are abun- 
dant enough, and demand no repetition. Never- 
theless, we admit, that the progress of passion 
is here developed with manifest power of minute 
painting. Butit is in ‘ Lilian, a poem for 1844,’ 
that the young poet puts forth all his strength. 
Here then let us meet him in his pride. 
The sin of this age, according to this poem, is 
the encouragement of French literature; the 
deleterious influence of which on the mind of 
Lilian serves to make her a jilt. It is the lover 
who tells the tale—perhaps the lady would have 
had some reasonable defence, had she given her 
version too. But as the case stands, the state- 
ment is clearly ex parte, and as such must be 
received with caution. That she really loved 
him in the first instance, the gentleman is clear : 
She loved; words, all things told it; eye to eye, and palm 
to palm, 


As the pause upon the ceasing of a thousand-voiced psalm, 
Was the mighty satisfaction, and the full eternal calm. 


She could see me coming to her with the vision of the hawk ; 
Always hastened on to meet me, heavy passion in her walk ; 
Low tones to me grew lower, sweetening so her honey talk, 
That it filled up all my hearing; drown’d the voices of the 
Sy 

The voices of the breezes, and the voices of the herds; 

For to me the lowest ever were the loudest of her words. 


A paleness, as of beauty fainting through its own excess.... 

But how discourse of features whose least action could 
express 

What, while it made them lovely, far surpass’d all loveliness! 


Even when alone together, looks, no utterance can define, 

Mark’d now and then soul-wanderings, that confirm'd her 
half-divine: 

High treasure, ten times treasured for not seeming wholly 
mine! 


On her face, then and for ever, was the seriousness within, 

Her sweetest smiles (and sweeter did a lover never win) 

Ere half-done grew so absent, that they made her fair cheek 
thin. 


On her face, then and for ever, thoughts unworded used to 
ive ; 

Sothat when she whisper’d to me, “ Better joy earth cannot 
“5a 

Her lips, though shut, continued, “But earth's joy is 
fugitive.” 

For there a nameless something, though suppressed, still 
spread around; 

The same was on her eye-lids if she looked towards the 
ground! 

When she spoke, you knew directly that the same was in 
the sound ; 


A fine dissatisfaction, which at no time went away, 
But mingled with her laughter, even at its brightest play, 
Till it — you like the sunshine in the closing of the 
day. 
There was a slight disparity in their ages— 
Lilian was twenty, Percy but eighteen—which 
the gentleman pleads in excuse of his “ blind 
idolatry,” and which the lady might plead as an 
apology for her inconstancy. Besides, a former 
lover made his appearance, having lately re- 
turned from France, and it was he who brought 
the cargo of that country’s literature, on which 
all the mischief is charged. A child may see 
the one-sidedness and exaggerations here; but, 
as we have said, it is an ex parte statement, and 
(now most evidently) to be received with con- 
siderable caution. For this reason we cannot 
venture to insert the calumnious portrait of the 
rival, Winton, from whom we should specially 
desire to have a true metrical account of the 


that his statement, too, would be more i 

ble and rational than Percy’s, for Wine 
the elder by ten years, and had got experience 
from travel, and would therefore talk of the 
matter as people do who know what men and 
things are. However this may be, judgin 

from all the circumstances, there is nothing te 
wonder at (apart from all considerations of 
French novels) that the lady should give a pre- 
ference to an old lover who had manifest intel- 
lectual (perhaps moral) advantages over the new 
Clear enough it is, that the parties should have 
known their own minds better ; but there is suffi- 
cient to account for the change without resorting 
to the character of a foreign literature. We 
wish, therefore, that the poet had had surer 
grounds for his admonitions. 


Our foe once more is working, 
But with pen in place of lance. 
And is the hope of conquest 
With our England or with France ? 
The question, for the first time, 
Should be thought upon in dread ; 
For fear it is not Valour, 
That must bruise the serpent’s head. 
Dear country! Noble England! 
Pause awhile ! the stake is vast. 
The Present bears a Future 
Which has no type in the Past. 
Through coming revolutions 
Through an age or two of storm, 
Behold that giant Future 
Left for thee, in chief, to form! 
* * * * 
The vital warmth, the leaven, 
The condition of this birth, 
Is hearted here, in England. 
Therefore, England! watch thy worth; 
Keep bright the truth that’s left thee; 
Hold suspicious the advance 
Of every foreign spirit, 
But especially of France. 
It isin such reflections that we recognize the 
point of reunion between our fwo poets. 
Mr. Lowell has a fine Ode on the future pro- 
spects of the world, and the Poet who shall 
be their voice. We cannot now enter on 
such a topic; and merely desire to indicate 
the prevalence of certain ideas, and the in- 
creased importance which is daily attached to 
the poetic character by the rising intellect of the 
time. Mr. Lowell places it above the prophetic; 
he exclaims, 
O, prophesy no more, but be the poet! 
whence we are induced to doubt whether the 
damage lately done by Wordsworth to his pro- 
phetic character be of great import after all. It 
still leaves him ‘ Nature’s high priest.” Shelley 
served, indeed, at a more spiritual altar—let it 
be gtanted ‘that it was raised in chaos. The 
poet of Spiritual Order has yet to appear; dis- 
tinct yearnings and murmurs towards his ad- 
vent are audible. Perhaps such intimations as 
those before us, are but the ballad materials, to 
which some Homeric mind shall ere long give 
epic unity. 





Richard the Third, as Duke of Gloucester and 
King of England. By Caroline A. Halsted. 
{Second Notice.] / 
We have been rather minute in following 
Richard through the details of his early years, 
because so little has hitherto been known of 
them. His career, from the period of his bro- 
ther’s death, is, however, well known ; we shall 
therefore chiefly direct the reader’s attention to 
two important points—his seizing the crown, 
and his presumed murder of his nephews. 
In viewing the state of affairs at the accession 
of young Edward, we must not lose sight of the 
existence of two powerful parties at court,—the 
Queen’s party, which at this time had monopo- 
lized nearly every place of trust and emclument; 
and that influenced, though not openly headed, 
by the Duchess of York, the late King’s mother, 
a woman of indomitable pride, who had never 
forgiven the widow of the Lancastrian Knight 
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supported by many of the most powerful nobi- 
lity, who could not endure to see honours and 
titles so lavishly bestowed on the kinsmen_ of 
Elizabeth Wydville. At the death of the King 
‘oung Edward was residing at Ludlow, under 
the charge of his maternal uncle, Lord Rivers, 
and his half-brother Lord Richard Grey ; while 
the Duke of Gloucester was with the army in 
the marches of Scotland. The Duke now pro- 
ceeded to York with a train of six hun red 
knights and esquires; and after attending the 
funeral service for the deceased King at the 
Cathedral, he commanded, as viceroy of the 
North, “all the nobles of that district to take 
the oath of fealty to the King’s son, he himself 
setting them the example of swearing first of 
all.” Such is the statement of that most valu- 
able contemporary record, the Croyland Chro- 
nicle; and that Richard did this in perfect good 
faith, there is, we think, no reason to doubt. 
But that he wished to be Regent during the 
minority of his nephew, and to bring down the 
ower of the Wydvilles, appears equally certain. 
Kor in this was he blameable. The only sur- 
viving brother of the late King was the person 
to whom of right the regency belonged ; and 
that Lord Rivers expected such a demand, 
seems to have been the cause of his surrounding 
the young monarch on his journey to London 
with a large army :— 

“The 4th of May was the day fixed upon by the 
council for the coronation of the young king ; and 
after much consideration, bestowed by the assembled 
lords, relating to the peculiar position of Edward V. 
—‘every one as he was nearest of kin unto the queen, 
so was he planted next about the prince’—and due 
attention having been given to the suggestion, that he 
should enter the metropolis with an armed force, ‘ in 
manner of open war,’ the result of this latter ques- 
tion, upon which the council had met more especially 
to determine, confirms the opinion generally enter- 
tained, that his royal parent aspired to be regent, 
and to govern in concert with her own family during 
the minority.” 

Lord Rivers, to whose care the young prince 
had been committed, was at this period possessed 
of almost unlimited power. He had custody of 
the king’s person, he had supreme command in 
South Wales, and his nephew, the Marquess of 
Dorset, was governor of the Tower, where, at this 
period, the royal treasure was deposited. If, 
therefore, he, with the large army which he 
could raise in Wales, had been able to reach 
London, the supreme power would have been 
lodged in his hands. ‘This, indeed, was so ap- 
parent to the council, that, after a lengthened 
debate, they determined that “a retinue not ex- 
ceeding two thousand”’ should be allowed him: 
and the chronicler continues, ‘‘ which number 
was satisfactory to Lord Hastings, because he 
calculated that the Dukes of Gloucester and 
Buckingham, on whom he chiefly confided, 
would not bring with them a less number.” 
This proves, we think, the existence of a plan 
te seize the young King on his journey, and 
place him under the protection of his uncle. 
As the reader knows, the Duke of Gloucester 
and Earl Rivers met at Northampton ; but when, 
on the same evening, the Duke of Buckingham 
arrived with 300 horsemen, the Earl suspected 
their intention, and he probably rejoiced at his 
caution in having sent the young King forward 
to Stony Stratford. This, however, was a fatal 
step, for ere morning he found every gate of 
the town guarded, and that horsemen had been 
placed on the high road to cut off all communi- 
cation between him and the King. He dis- 
sembled his fears, and set forth in company with 
the Dukes, but was, together with his nephew, 
arrested on the road, and Gloucester, on his en- 
trance to Stony Stratford, also arrested the chief 
attendants on the young King. The Queen, with 
her other children, again took sanctuary at West- 





minster, and on the 4th of Maygoung Edward, 
accompanied by his uncle, entered London in 
state,—the Duke riding before his nephew, un- 
covered, and saying, ‘ Behold your prince and 
sovereign.” 

Various residences were proposed for the 
young King, and at iast, on the suggestion of 
the Duke of Buckingham, the Tower was chosen, 
the palace of our Sovereigns during the Middle 
Ages, though better known of later years as a 
state prison. The Tower was also the accus- 
tomed residence of our monarchs previously to 
their coronation; and the reason for this, which 
at first sight appears singular, when we re- 
member the coronation always took place at 
Westminster, will, we think, be cael in the 
pertinacity with which our forefathers, and the 
inhabitants of London especially, clung to the 
form of a popular election. Until the King was 
crowned, he was not King de jure, and he occu- 
pied his palace outside the city walls. On the 
day of his coronation, therefore, when he rode 
direct through the city from Aldgate to Lud- 
gate, it was the form of the citizens’ public re- 
cognition of him as their sovereign; and very 
similar to the recognition of the chief ruler 
among the Gothic nations. The pertinacity 
with which our forefathers maintained the prin- 
ciple of an elective monarchy, even while they 


misapprehension has been the result. 
The accounts, which are principally from Sir 
Thomas More’s Life of Richard, of the public 


ance of the young King, seem to us very apo- 
eryphal. 
wasting wars, and subsequent heavy taxation, 
care about a boy king? What claim, too, had 
the son of Edward the Fourth on their affec- 
tion? The profligacy and extravagance of the 


father had rendered him unpopular, and it was | ; ’ 
| to him from his post as * protector of the realm ;’ and 


only by gifts to their ladies, and invitations to 
splendid banquets, that Edward the Fourth 
maintained an appearance of friendship with 
some of the great men of the city. If London, 
therefore, were really pacified when the young 





| 


indicate that there must have been some stronge: 
motive for this palpable desertion of the young king, 
and for the deference paid to Richard, than could 
have arisen merely from the power attached to an 
office which the latter had exercised but a few weeks, 
and which all men knew, in a yet shorter period of 
time, would cease altogether.” 


With his usual sagacity, therefore, and a 
keen perception of the desperate character of 
the times, Gloucester resolyed on being pre- 
pared, and— 

“ Accordingly, on the eighth instant, by the hand 
of one of his faithful adherents, Thomas Brackenbury, 
he renewed his former connection with the city of 
York, by writing to the authorities of that place, in 
reply to ‘letters of supplication which they had 
recently addressed to him, preferring some request 
to which he promised speedy attention; and when 
accused of ‘ cajolery,’ in thus keeping himself alive in 
the remembrance of his friends in that city, it seems 
always to have been forgotten that York and the 
northern towns had been for nearly ten years under 
Richard’s immediate jurisdiction; that he was 
warmly and firmly beloved in that part of England ; 
and that the letter which he has been charged with 
writing ‘artfully, to curry favour, was in effect an 
official answer to an earnest appeal sent by a special 
messenger from the mayor and commonalty of the 
city of York, who evidently rested their hopes of 


| Success ‘on the loving and kind disposition’ shown to 
| Gloucester in former times, and which that prince in 
allowed the title to remain in one particular | 
family, has been too much lost sight of by his- | 
torians of the Plantagenet dynasty; and much | 


What could the citizens, after long | 


King was presented to them, we are inclined to | 


think it was rather because his bold and warlike 
uncle stood beside him,—he who had already 


brought down the pride of the Wydvilles—no | 


favourites at any time with the citizens. 

The Duke of Gloucester was now appointed 
protector of the King, and his realm; and up 
to this period of his history, we can see nothing 
censurable either in his public or private con- 
duct. ‘The coronation of young Edward was 
fixed for the feast of St. John the Baptist, but 
ere that day, many unlooked-for changes took 


place. The lords of the council soon found they | 


had to deal with an astute and determined 
prince in the Lord Protector, and many of them 
began to repent their choice :— 


“Meanwhile the difficulties of Gloucester’s posi- | 


tion daily increased. He feared to release the Lords 
Rivers and Grey, yet he knew that each day’s cap- 
tivity alienated the young king’s affection farther from 
himself. The royal youth had been too carly and 
too strenuously imbued with affection for his mother’s 
kindred, whose interest it had been from childhood 
to conciliate his love, not to bemoan deeply and 
bitterly their continued separation from him: their 
‘imprisonment,’ we are told, ‘ was grievous to him!’ 
Whether it was that the mild and gentle Edward V. 
was deficient in that moral energy and daring spirit, 
which formed the chief, nay, sole recommendation of 
the period in which he lived, or that he betrayed a 
physicalincapacity for exercising the regal prerogative 
in such troubled times, cannot at this distant period 
be determined ; but the assertion of Sir Thomas 
More, that the increased popularity of Gloucester 
‘left the king in manner desolate,’ would seem to 


| plot. 





his letter acknowledges that ‘he never can forget." 
Scarcely, however, was this specific despatch trans- 
mitted than some intimation of approaching danger 
appears to have reached Gloucester’s anxious and 
susceptible ear. Of the exact nature and extent of this 
threatened evil no minute detailsremain ; butthatit wa 


“igi ; | Some plot to com Richard's destruction a 
agitation, which was only allayed by the appear- | ae a Se eee ence ier ae 


certain, from a second letter written by this prince, 
and addressed to the citizens of York, praying them 
to send armed men to town to assist in ‘ guarding him 
against the queen’ and ‘her affinity, which have 
intended, and do daily intend, to murder and utterly 
destroy us and our cousin the Duke of Buckingham, 
and the blood of the realm.’ This communication 
was not conveyed secretly to the mayor, but addressed 


that this fresh outbreak decided the fate of the pri- 
soners in the North seems certain, from Sir Richard 
Ratcliffe, the bearer of the above, being also charged 
with commands from Gloucester to the Earl of 
Northumberland to proceed to the castle of Pontefract, 
there to preside at the trial of Lord Rivers, and from 
his also carrying a warrant for the immediate execu- 
tion of Grey, Vaughan, and Hurst.” 

Now this seems to us very like a made-up 
Still, unless Richard had been secure of 
an extensive popularity, such a plan would 
scarcely have been arranged. From this time, 
Richard seems to have been determined to seize 
the crown, and inan age of such ferocity and low 
moral sense, his hasty executions of Lords 
Rivers, Grey, and Hastings, are scarcely to be 
wondered at—they stood in his way, just as the 
Duke of Suffolk stood in the way of his father, 
who in that case scrupled not at assassination ; 
and just as the Duke of Clarence had stood in 
the way of the Wydvilles, and had therefore, 
though brother of the reigning sovereign, been 
cut off :— 

“ Asa prelude to the views that he now began to 
entertain of securing the crown altogether, he felt it 
advisable to remove the young Duke of York to the 
Tower, so that, the princes being together, he might 
be better enabled to mature his plans and carry them 
into effect. Without testing the ultimate designs of 
Richard, or drawing conclusions resulting from subse- 
quent events, it must be admitted, that by virtue of 
his responsible office as Lord Protector of the realm, 
he was in some degree justified in striving to obtain 
possession of the person of the infant Duke of York, 
as heir presumptive to the crown; the more so as 
since the king desired, as was indeed natural, the 
companionship of his brother; and also because a 
report had been circulated that it was intended to 
send the young prince out of the kingdom. Now 
Richard was not so advanced in years as to forget 
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the almost parallel case when himself, at the very 
age of the Duke of York, was, with his brother 
of Clarence, privately conveyed to Utrecht, owing to 
the anxiety and misgivings of his mother; neither 
was he ignorant of the fact that the Marquis Dorset, 
the Lord Lyle, and Sir Edward Grey, his young 
nephews’ maternal relatives, had already effected 
their escape, although Lionel Wydville, Bishop of 
Salisbury, yet remained in sanctuary to counsel and 
aid his royal sister. Resolute, however, as was the 
Protector in his determination to withdraw, if possible, 
the young prince from Westminster, the strongest 
test and greatest surety for the lawfulness of his pro- 
ceedings up to this time rests upon the fact that he was 
supported in his design by the heads of the church 
and the chief officers of the crown, ‘my Lord Car- 
dinale, my Lord Chauncellor, and other many lords 
temporal.” 

That Cardinal Bourchier, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a venerable prelate, remarkable for 
the moderation of his political views, should 
have openly urged the Goon to yield up her 
younger son, proves that no danger could at 
that time have been suspected. 

The next step of the Protector was to bring 
forward the charge of illegitimacy against the 
young King, on account of his father’s precon- 
tract of marriage with the Lady Elinor Butler. 
On this point, the reader will probably remem- 
ber, the Tudor historians lay great stress ; it does 
not, however, appear that much attention was 
paid to it at the time, except, perhaps, by some 
of the more scrupulous ecclesiastics. It was 
probably intended rather to deter the nobility 
(those great maintainers of hereditary right,) 
from supporting the young King. The celebrated 
sermon of Dr. Shaw was probably, therefore, 
nothing more than a means of introducing the 
question of setting aside the young King in 
favour of his better-qualified uncle. Indeed, the 
people of England during the Middle Ages 
were too much accustomed to see one branch 
of the reigning family set aside for another, to 
feel any scruple at the transference of the 
sceptre, at a most unsettled period too, from 
the feeble hand of a king of thirteen, to the firm 
grasp of a warrior of thirty. A ruler was de- 
manded, andif asyllable had not been whispered 
respecting the illegitimacy of the young king, 
his unfitness would have been equally apparent: 

* At the approach 
Of extreme peril when a hollow image 
Is found a hollow image, and no more— 
Then falls the power into the mighty hands 
Of Nature—of the spirit, giant born, 
Who listens only to himself, knows nothing 
Of stipulations, duties, reverences, 
But like the emancipated force of fire 
Unmastered scorches.” 

Such might have been Richard’s motto. 

His coronation was performed with uncom- 
mon magnificence. He and the Queen passed 
through the city amid acclamations to West- 
minster :— 

“No personal fear was evinced by Richard, no 
deception practised on the multitude: bold and 
decisive, gorgeous, magnificent, and wholly unopposed, 
the enthronement of Richard III. is the best reply 
to all the calumnies that proclaimed him a dark and 
a stealthy usurper. Friends and foes were marshalled 
side by side, and the kindred of the deposed sovereign 
shared with the relatives of the new monarch the 
most dignified and honourable places, both in the pro- 
cession and the banquet. A daughter of the house 

of York, the sister of the late and aunt of the rejected 
king, occupied with her husband and son the most 
prominent places about the persons of Richard and 
his queen; while the heads of the royal house of 
Lancaster, the Duke of Buckingham, and Margaret 
Countess of Richmond, were selected to fill the most 
favourite positions, and upheld the trains of the illus- 
trious pair. No single observance was disregarded 





that could give effect or add weight to the ceremony, 
neither was there any display of despotism or 
partiality that could convert the solemn rite into 
a compulsory act, or one of abject servility to a tyrant ; 
peers and prelates, judges, knights, and citizens, all 
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the legislature, nd in confirming the elevation of 
King Richard III.” 
The fate of the two young princes who re- 
mained in the Tower, began some months after- 
wards to attract public attention. ‘ And when 
at last,” says the Croyland Chronicler, “ the 
—— about London, in Kent, Essex, Sussex, 
fampshire, and other Southern counties, made 
a rising in their behalf, publicly proclaiming, 
that Henry Duke of Buckingham, repenting 
the course of conduct he had adopted, would be 
their leader, it was spread abroad, that King 
Edward’s sons were dead, but by what kind of 
violent death is unknown.” 
This is the first authentic contemporary notice. 
The next testimony in point of time is Fabyan, 
who wrote about thirty years after. 
“ He says, after describing the accession of the Lord 
Protector, ‘ King Edward V., with his brother the 
Duke of York, were put under sure keeping within 
the Tower, in such wise that they never came abroad 
after.” And again, that ‘the common fame went 
that King Richard put unto secret death the two 
sons of his brother.’ Rous of Warwick is the next 
contemporary authority ; but, although coeval with 
King Richard, it must not be forgotten that he, like 
Fabyan, wrote the events which he records after that 
monarch’s decease ; and the fact of his having dedi- 
cated his work to King Henry VII. is alone sufficient 
to demonstrate his Lancastrian bias, even if proof 
did not exist that his character of King Richard, 
when exercising sovereign power, was altogether 
opposed to that which he afterwards gave, when 
writing under the auspices of his rival and successor. 
‘The Duke of Gloucester, for his own promotion, 
took upon him the disinheriting of his lord, King 
Edward V., and shortly imprisoned King Edward 
with his brother, whom he had obtained from West- 
minster, under promise of protection ; so that it was 
afterwards known to very few what particular martyr- 
dom they suffered.’ This writer, however, places the 
death of the princes during the protectorate: ‘Then 
ascended the royal throne of the slain, whose pro- 
tector during their minority he should have been, the 
tyrant Richard ;’ an assertion so utterly at variance 
with every contemporary, that it materially weakens 
the effect of his other assertions. Bernard Andrews, 
the historiographer and poet laureate of Henry VII. 
states that * Richard ordered the princes to be put to 
the sword,’ a fact that must have been known to the 
contemporary annalists had a positive order to that 
effect been given ; and Polydore Virgil, who compiled 
his work under the immediate patronage and at the 
express desire of the same monarch, after intimating 
the uncertainty of the manner of their death, states 
that it was generally reported and believed that the 
sons of Edward IV. were still alive, having heen con- 
veyed secretly away, and obscurely concealed in some 
distant region. Thus it appears that neither the con- 
temporary writers of the period, nor those who wrote 
by royal command in the ensuing reign, gave any 
distinct account of the fate of the young princes: the 
former all agree that they were imprisoned, and that 
it was ‘commonly reported’ that they were dead ; 
but when or how the event occurred, or whether there 
was foundation for the report, has never been 
sought to be established, excepting by Sir Thomas 
More. This historian was not coeval with Richard, 
he was a mere infant at the time of that monarch’s 
death; but, being educated, as before observed, in 
Bishop Morton’s house, he is supposed to have 
derived the materials of his history from that person- 
age. But Morton, although coeval with the events 
related, gloried in avowing himself Richard’s bitter 
enemy. He united with Hastings in conspiring 
against him as the lord protector, and he goaded 
Buckingham to open rebellion after Richard was 
anointed king. He deserted the latter nobleman 
as soon as he had weaned him from his allegiance ; 


Richard’s coronation, there remained an exile and an 
outlaw during the rest of his reign. It must there- 
fore be apparent that any information derived from 
him relative to affairs in England during that period 
could only be by report; and the colouring which 
his own prejudice and enmity would give to all 


and escaping to the Continent, within a few weeks of 


rumours spread to the disadvantage of King Richard, 


most unsatisfactory, unless confirmed by other writers 
or proved by existing documents.” 


The popular story is, indeed, unlikely enough: 
and it is too minute in its details ; for men, w oa 
about to commit murder, are seldom anxious 
for many witnesses. ‘‘ Would a wise and cau- 
tious man,” says Miss Halsted, very justly,— 
“a prince evidently striving for popularity, and 
desirous, by the justice of his regal acts, to soften any 
feeling of discontent that might attach to his irregular 
accession—would such a person be likely to lay him. 
self open to the charge of murder ?—and this, after 
he had peaceably attained the summit of his ambition, 
and was basking in the very sunshine of prosperity 
and when the oath had scarcely faded from his lips, 
by which he pledged himself to preserve the lives of 
the princes, and maintain them in such honourable 
estate that all the realm should be content ? Would 
any one, indeed, endued with common foresight have 
risked two letters, which innumerable casualties 
might convert into positive proof of an act that would 
bring upon him the hatred of his own kindred and 
the detestation of the kingdom at large,—the one 
sent by an ordinary attendant, ‘one John Green,’ to 
Brackenbury, with ‘ credence also,’ commanding that 
‘Sir Robert should, in any wise, put the two children 
to death ;’ the other, by Sir James Tyrrel to Brack- 
enbury, commanding him to deliver to Sir James 
the keys of the Tower, that he might accomplish the 
very crime which that official had previously refused 
himself to perform? Itis scarcely within the bounds 
of probability, unless the letter and ‘credence’ were 
extant, together with the formal warrant which wassent 
to Brackenbury, justifying him as Governor of the 
Tower in delivering up the keys of the fortress commit- 
ted to his charge. ‘ And has any trace of such a docu- 
ment been discovered ?’? asks the historian of the 
Tower; ‘ Never,’ he adds: ‘it has been anxiously 
sought for, but sought in vain; and we may conclude 
that Sir Thomas More’s is nothing but one of the 
passing tales of the day.’” 

Still, the young princes were confined in the 
Tower by their uncle; and, as they were never 
seen again, it is not surprising that popular 
fame should charge him with their death. By 
that crime, he had something to gain, but by 
the others popularly imputed to him—the mur- 
der of Prince Edward, of King Henry, of his 
brother Clarence—he could not benefit. Indeed, 
in the case of the young princes, it was their 
youth that unfitted them for the office which he 
now held; but each added year of their life, as 
it rendered them more fit, so would it render 
them more formidable rivals. 

The revolt of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
his execution, soon followed ; still, popular feel- 
ing seems to have expressed itself in favour of 
Richard, for had there been a general expression 
of hostility against him, it is not likely that he 
would have chosen this time for the settlement 
of the crown on his son. The conduct, how- 
ever, of Richard, as a monarch, during his short 
reign, was exemplary :— 

“ Brief as was the period during which he was per- 
mitted to rectify the abuses, and meet the exigencies, 
of those troublous times, he not only revived the 
substance of many obsolete Saxon laws in: all their 
original purity, but he instituted fresh ones, based on 
such solid ground, and framed with such legislative 
wisdom and ability, that to this day many of the 
statutes of Richard III. remain in full force, and 
justify the encomiums which his enemies have passed 
upon them. ‘In no king's reign,” states Sir Richard 
Baker, the chronicler é the English monarchs, 
‘were better laws made than in the reign of this 
man:’ ‘he took the ways of being a good king if 
he had come to be king by ways that had been good. 
Even Lord Bacon, the biographer of his rival, bears 
testimony to ‘ his politic and wholesome laws.’ * 
Richard III. did indeed merit more generous treat- 
ment from his subjects, for amidst the turmoils and 
vexations, the mortifications and disappointments, 
which fell so thickly and so heavily upon him, his 
attention was unceasingly directed to one point— 
that of emancipating the great body of the people 








united with one accord in honouring the choice of 


would render his testimony not only doubtful, but 


from the many oppressions under which they had so 
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d so painfully laboured, and diffusing a nobler 
(hr iit among all ranks, by the soundness 
of his edicts, and the high principles of justice, 
religion, and morality, on which they were based. 
‘The king’s highness is fully determined to see ad- 
ministration of justice to be had throughout his 
realm, and to reform and punish all extortion and 
oppression,’ were the words of the proclamation in 
which, during a brief progress into Kent, Richard 
invited the humblest of his people, who had been 
unlawfully wronged, to make his petition to ‘his 
highness; and he shall be heard, and without delay 
have such convenient remedy as shall accord with 
the laws:’ for, finally, concludes this important do- 
cument, ‘his grace is utterly purposed that all his 
true subjects shall live in rest and quiet, and peace- 
ably enjoy their lands and goods according to 
the laws.’ Asa means of checking the unjust ver- 
dicts which had of late years prevailed, bringing 
the courts of law into contempt, and frustrating 
the benefit designed by that noblest of our institu- 
tions—trial by jury, he struck at the root of the 
evil by decreeing that no individual but such as pos- 
sessed freehold property to the amount of forty 
shillings a year should be deemed eligible to be 
chosen a juror ;. he also granted to every justice of 
the peace power to bail such persons as were arrested 
for felony on suspicion alone: but the most bene- 
ficial of his enactments, and that which afforded the 
greatest relief to the community at large, was a law 
prohibiting the seizure of property belonging to 
persons imprisoned on a charge of felony before 
conviction—a measure which was loudly called for 
in consequence of the opening which a contrary 
usage had long afforded to the powerful to oppress 
the poor, their weaker opponents, and by false in- 
dictment to set at defiance all principles of justice 
and humanity.” 

Nor was he unmindful of the amusements of 
the commons—to quote from an earlier passage— 

“ The king essayed to promote kindlier and gentler 
feelings amongst all classes of his subjects, by en- 
couraging and patronising such sports and pastimes 
as were consonant with the spirit and habits of the 
age. Falconry and hawking especially engaged his 
attention. He had nominated John Grey of Wilton 
to the office of master of the king’s hawks, and the 
keeping of a place called the Mews, near Charing 
Cross, in the preceding year; and he now issued 
warrants for securing, at a reasonable price, such 
hawks and falcons as should be necessary for the 
‘King’s disport,’ following up this command by the 
appointment of a serjeant of falcons for England, and 
a purveyor of hawks for parts beyond the seas. Hunt- 
ing, also, the sport to partake of which King Edward 
had so frequently invited the civic authorities of 
London, a condescension which had told so much in 
his favour, was not overlooked by his politic brother. 
* * Nor were the amusements of the humbler classes 
forgotten by the monarch ; the exploits of the bear- 
ward, the appellation given to the keeper of dancing 
bears, together with the grotesque antics of apes and 
monkies, by which the former animals were usually 
accompanied, was a rude pastime greatly estimated 
at this period by all ranks ; and the king, shortly 
after his accession, had appointed a ‘master guider 
and ruler of all our bears and apes within England 
and Wales’—the greater part of the animals thus 
exhibited being the property of the crown ; and let- 
ters were sent to the several mayors and sheriffs 
throughout the kingdom, requiring them to protect 
the ‘said game,’ as well as the master and subordi- 
nate keepers whom the king licensed, ‘ reasonable 
Money paying,’ to travel through the country with 
them. But the recreation to which Richard himself 
seemed most devoted was that of music. Innumerable 
grants to minstrels were bestowed from the royal 
funds, and foreign musicians received from him the 
greatest encouragement. He kept a band of trum- 
peters at a yearly payment, and promoted a royal 
choral assemblage upon a very enlarged scale, having 
empowered * John Melynek, one of the gentlemen of 
the chapel royal, to take and seize for the king all such 
singing men and children, being expert in the science 
of music, as he can find, and think able to do the 
king’s service within all places in the realm, as well 
cathedral churches, colleges, chapels, houses of reli- 
Sion, and all other franchised and exempt places or 
elsewhere, the college royal of Windsor excepted ;” 








an act which singularly illustrated the despotism of 
the period, and the little personal freedom enjoyed 
by the people of England.” 

This kind of despotism was, however, con- 
tinued much longer ; for Tusser, in his homely 
rhymes, tells us how he, a full hundred years 
later, was pressed for a singing boy in her High- 
ness’s chapel. Indeed, despotic as was the power 
exercised by the last two Plantagenets, it was 
freedom compared with the crushing tyranny of 
the Tudors. 

The sequel of Richard the Third’s eventful 
history is too well known to need further com- 
ment. Although he fought and fell like a hero 
at Bosworth field, his remains, like his memory, 
were treated with every indignity. His attempt 
on the crown was characterized as treason, 
because it was unsuccessful, and a sovereign 
who has quite as much to answer for as Richard, 
and if hereditary right be taken into account, 
was a much greater usurper, has succeeded in 
fixing a larger amount of obloquy on this un- 
fortunate prince, than belongs to any other in 
our annals. Miss Halsted deserves great credit 
for her laborious attempt to vindicate Richard’s 
character, and for the patient care with which 
she has sought out, and marshalled her authori- 
ties. Although we may not believe Richard to 
have been quite so blameless as she attempts 
to prove him, we willingly allow that his real 
character was widely different from that which 
tradition and Tudor history have assigned to him. 





Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch, &c,. Edited 
by M. Meinhold. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Lady Duff Gordon. Murray. 

Tuenre is a perpetual temptation, in dealing with 

this book, to treat it as areality. The Quarterly 

Review has already acquainted the public with 

some of the circumstances of its concoction— 

how Dr. Meinhold, desirous of setting a trap 
for the Rationalists of Young Germany, fa- 
bricated this “most interesting trial for witch- 
craft ever known;’’ and so successfully as to 
stir up grave discussions and sarcastic diatribes 
against the credulity of our ancestors, on the 
part of those against whom his stratagem was 
directed. Yet, in spite of this piece of historical 
information, and of the numerous points pre- 
senting themselves to critical sagacity from 
which the romantic origin of ‘The Amber 

Witch’ might have been inferred—so quaintly 

forcible is the style, so enchaining the progress 

of incident, so admirably discriminated the 
persons (who, be it noted, are none of them 
characters set forth and dressed up by the novelist) 

—that, even with eyes wide open, it was nearly 

impossible to avoid dreaming over the book: 

and we closed it with the same sensations as attend 
the finishing of a volume of the State Trials, 

Feuerbach’s Reports, or ‘ Les Causes Celébres.’ 

A more perfect piece of mystification has not 

been coined in our experience. ; 
Clergymen have been from time out of mind 

among our best narrators: Dr. Primrose, Army 

Chaplain Schmetzle, The Rev. Micah Balwhid- 

der, and half a dozen more worthy men of 

different persuasions, rise up in pious row before 
us as we write. To their company we must 


add, Abraham Schweidler, the Pastor of Cose- | 
row in the Island of Usedom, father of Mary, | 


the reputed witch, and thechronicler of her sharp 
trials. Simple, generous, faithful, credulous— 
and in the moment of great emergency, obnox- 
ious to the reproof of the young Lord of Nien- 
kerken, “who railed at him and called him an 
‘old woman who could do nought save as 
and wail,”—pedantically exact in giving each 
authority his due title—pedantically accom- 
plished in displaying his clerical learning—he 
is a very pearl among tale-tellers. Nothing 
escapes him, from the first days of the misery 


in which Coserow was left by the ravages of the 


Thirty Years’ War, to the last of the anguish, 
in which the terrible sufferings of his daughter 
involve him. He takes it for granted that we 
are interested about old Paasch, and Ilse the 
servant, and Lizzie Kolken the real witch (for 
he knows, good honest man, that there be such 
things as witches!) He is never in a hurry to 
have done with them: and to “fire his two 
morning guns’’—or, in other words, to come 
at his scenes—but he rarely becomes prosy. 
Wretchedness to the depths of despair and hum- 
ble submission, have never been better expressed, 
than in his pictures of the distressed parish: to 
all of which, however, a grace, and ope, and 
charm, is imparted by the presence of his sweet, 
innocent, holy daughter. Holy, however, as 
Mary Schweidler is, she is still human: she likes 
fine clothes, and to appear in the same as the 
Flower of Coserow, on state occasions: listens 
honourably to a lover, but loves the listening 
all the more, because she must do it in secret. 
Her girlishness is her ruin. Too chaste and 
modest for one instant to listen to the seductions 
of Sheriff Appelman, he becomes her persecutor, 
according to the established course of “sinful 
lust and fantasy.” She has relieved her father 
and his parish from misery, by having discovered 
a vein of amber on the Streckelberg (to which 
hill, also, the young Lord of Nienkerken has 
the fancy for coming in disguise) ; and her sud- 
den prosperity, and her mysterious out-goings— 
made doubly incomprehensible in the eyes of 
the vulgar by her knowledge of the antique 
tongues—are used to her prejudice; and, ac- 
cordingly, the witchcrafts of old Lizzie Kolken, 
the real witch, are laid at her door. 

There are no scenes which can be separated : 
the interest of the tale consisting in the admirable 
manner in which the events are woven together. 
The reader feels that either everything must have 
happenedas here set down; or else that Dr. Mein- 
hold is himself amenable to the suspicions of 
Dom. Consul, Dominus Camerarius, and Dom. 
Syndicus, as entertaining a familiar spirit of more 
than ordinary magical power. The whole 
management of the trial is incomparably real. 
We see the bad passions of fanatical bigotry 
furnishing aliment to themselves in the accumu- 
lation of evidence against the poor ‘Amber 
Witch.’ We see glimpses of pitying humanity 
awakened by her sweetness and pious resigna- 
tion: in the torture-chamber there are some 
among her judges whom the prospect of the 
agonies of so young and delicate a creature 
utterly unman. Nor is good old Abraham 
Schweidler so much wiser than his generation— 
so much stronger than his weak brethren—as to 
resist the sophistries and temptations of the 
Sheriff; who, in the deadly extremity of the 
father’s fear, shows a plausible way whereby the 
maiden may be spared from the stake. The web, 
in short, is of mingled hues—after the fashion of 





| real life—but how artfully mingled we cannot 
show; since the proof rests on a thousand minute 
| and delicate touches, each insignificant in itself. 
| Even the moving passages of the story would 
| not do justice to the artistic meritof Dr. Meinhold, 
| which is greatest in those level and connectin 
ortions, where the imagination is not outaiant 
y strong excitement. In brief, this ‘ Amber 
Witch’ entitles our pastor to a place in the fore- 
most rank of the novelists: and if, now that he 
stands there, he does not, from time to time, do 
suit and service for the maintenance of his 
tenure, let him look to it. Idleness is punish- 
able as bad citizenship, while sorcery like his 
brings a high reward—especially when, as in 
the present instance, few who are experimented 
upon can fail to be the better for it. Finally, 
may he always find an interpreter for the 
English as clever as Lady Duff Gordon! She 
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has reproduced the old-fashioned and quaint 
precision of her original with great skill. 
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The Young Widow, by the author of ‘The Scottish 

Heiress,’ 3 vols.—This is its author's best novel. 

Sadly, however, does he stand in need of training, in 

the matter of construction. He gives us well painted 

scenes, sometimes new ones,—he marks characters 

with a touch neater and more individualizing than 

the average run of novelists; but his scenes are 

jumbled together, after the fashion of the “ world be- 

hind the scenes,” where a baron’s hall and “ Wapping 

Old Stairs” lean lovingly against each other—and an 

oak of Ardennes frowns over against one of those 

impossible poplar trees dressed from stem to spire 

with hollyhock blossoms—which grow no-where save 

in Ballet-land. Thus, too, our author’s incidents want 

sorting, and his characters probability in exit and 

entrance. ‘The Young Widow,’ is a Scottish damsel, 
who chooses to marry a young clergyman, all for 

love: Gerald Macoir, her “ choice,” being the son of 
the resigned and not very rich widow lady, who seems 
to exist ready dressed out with pattern-benignity and 
affection, for the use of domestic novelists. Gerald’s 
outset in the novel is not auspicious: he has just 
been “plucked” at Marischal College—owing to 
indolence and self-confidence. He recovers himself 
however, justifies the predictions ofa steadier comrade 
yclept William Melville, and carries off sweet Jessie 
Kenmuir, in despite of the open and implacable op- 
position of her father. They are married, and for a 
while thrive: when the call of duty summons Gerald 
from home to take up a missionary task in Africa, 
left incomplete by William Melville, the aforesaid. 
His wife and child are of course assailed, after his 
departure, by every description of vicissitude ,; the 
ruin extends itself to Gerald's sister; and, by 
way of a final blow, the news arrives of Macoir's 
decease (in which Jessie and Mary, we must say, put 
far more implicit trust than we did). From this 
moment disaster follows disaster—death, malice, and 
chicanery are let loose against the * Young Widow.” 
The decease of her unforgiving father throws some 
doubt on the heirship to his estates: and, though we 
knew from the first hint of such a thing, that Jessie 
would get the broad lands in the third volume, she 
is allowed to be tortured in the fangs of a second 
edition of Mr. Warren’s “ Quirk,Gammon, and Snap” 
—the screw being as completely and as systemati- 
cally applied as in ‘Ten Thousand a Year’—even 
to the offer of marriage made by the oily knave of 
the firm. Yet power, feeling, and humour are dis- 
cernible in ‘The Young Widow’—and among tale 
writers of the second class, who write rather to be 
read, than because they have aught to say, its author 
occupies a place in the front rank. He might aspire, 
as we have said, to something higher. 

Grammar of the Greek Language, by Dr. Raphael 
Kiihner ; translated from the German, by B. B. Ed- 
wards and S. H. Taylor.—Within a comparatively 
few yearsa new school of grammarians has arisen in 
Germany. These writers are distinguished from their 
predecessors by a more intimate acquaintance with 
the laws of the human mind, together with a juster 
appreciation of its importance in the study of philo- 
logy—a more extensive knowledge of languages, ac- 
companied by a more distinct apprehension of the 
nature and value of comparative language—and, in 
general, by a more philosophical spirit and scientitic 
mode of arrangement. Humboldt was one of the 
earliest and most original of this class. His views 
have been well understood and efficiently carried out 
by Becker, whose German Grammar is unquestionably 
the most philosophical, if not the most practical of 
any that have yet appeared. Dr. Kiihner is a dis- 
ciple of the same distinguished school; and has ap- 
plied their principles to the Greek language with re- 
markable success. He did not, however, undertake 
the responsibility of appearing as an author upon so 
difficult a subject, without a judicious and lengthened 
course of previous training; he justly thought that, 
while no man ought to pretend to write a Greek 
grammar without being thoroughly familiar with the 
language in all its dialects and varieties of style, this 
alone is not sufficient to qualify him for the successful 
performance of such a task,—and he considered it a 
matter of scarcely less importance to study those 
languages which bear a close affinity to the Greek, 


including, of course, the Sanscrit; just as the anato- 
mist, after having gained a knowledge of the structure 
of the human frame, feels it necessary to examine 
that of the animal kingdom in general. Having once 
adopted the principles on which the work is con- 
structed, Dr. Kiihner, as teacher in one of the prin- 
cipal gymnasia, had excellent means of testing 
them. Possessing such claims to notice, we cannot 
wonder that his work should have been at once well 
received by his countrymen, and have superseded 
those previously in use. We are pleased to see his 
*Schulgrammatik’ at length placed within the reach 
of English readers, though hy American hands. We 
think it a far more useful book for students generally, 
than either the ‘ Larger,’ or the * Elementary Gram- 
mar,’ because it is less abstruse than the former, and 
more complete than the latter. Another ground of 
our satisfaction is the hope that, as the translation of 
his three grammars is likely to be soon completed, by 
the publication of Dr. Jelf’s other volume, Kiihner 
will speedily become well known in England, and 
be allowed to occupy the high rank among us which 
he so deservedly enjoys in his own country. Matthiz’s 
confused method of arrangement has long been matter 
of universal complaint. We trust, therefore, that 
classical scholars, teachers, and editors will gladly avail 
themselves of the valuable discoveries and improve- 
ments which Kiihner has made. His philosophic 
fondness for broad, general principles, and his apt- 
ness in discovering analogies, however concealed 
from mere matter-of-fact grammarians, have enabled 
him to evolve order and harmony from a sort of chaotic 
confusion. The very anomalies of inflection, which 
seemed to defy classification, he has in many cases 
shown to be resolvable into the same general laws as 
the more usual and regular forms. We were glad to 
observe that Mr. Mitchell, in his recent edition of the 
‘ Antigone,’ made frequent reference to the * Larger 
Grammar,’ even before any English translation had ap- 
peared, and we hope his example will now be followed 
by other authorities, The translation before us is on 
the whole well executed, though rather too free, oc- 
casionally obscure, and sometimes not merely inele- 
gant, but scarcely correct. We are fully aware, 
however, of the difficulty of translating German into 
English with fidelity, and at the same time with per- 
spicuity and neatness; especially upon such a subject. 
The work is evidently got up with considerable care, 
and forms, in this respect, a striking contrast with the 
very faulty translation of Buttmann’s * School Gram- 
mar,’ which we received from the same quarter some 
years ago. The accentuation is generally correct. 
We could have wished that the translators had not 
attempted to give the English in the paradigm of the 
verb, because they would have avoided the necessity 
of translating different tenses in the same manner, and 
having recourse to some very awkward abbreviations, 

A new Theory of Gravitation, by Joseph Denison. 
—This gentleman has hitherto written anonymously ; 
he now comes forward with his name, and his declara- 
tion in the case of Denison v. Newton. There is a 
certain fairness about him: his preface shows that 
he does not understand Newton, his work shows that 
he does not understand himself. The pith of his 
system lies in assuming that because the velocities of 
the planets are inversely as the square roots of their 
distances, therefore the gravitating forces are in the 
same ratio, “for, by the well-known principle in 
dynamics, forces which generate uniform motions are 
as the velocities generated.” There is also the usual 
blunder about centrifugal force. It is not often that 
speculators of this kind can be completely shown up 
in one sentence: their great art lies in making it im- 
possible to expose them without much pains and long 
quotation. To those who have studied, we have 
already finished Mr. Denison: to others we can but 
say, that in dynamics as in other things, well known 
principles produce falsehood, except in the hands of 
those to whom they are well known; useful tools 
cut the fingers of those who do not know how to use 
them. 

Arithmetic and Algebra, by W. Scott, Professor of 
Mathematics at Sandhurst. This is the second volume 
of a course ; the first (on Geometry) we have already 
noticed. It contains 500 closely printed octavo pages. 
Ifall this is to be read by all the pupils of the Roval 
Military College, and if all the course is as bulky, 





we doubt the success of the teaching. A course of 


minimum, which all must go through, those of the 
best heads and energies being afterwards directed to 
supplementary studies. It seems to us that it is here 
intended to contain everything which any student 
can want. The abandonment of a healthy variety of 
study in favour of prescribed courses, has done no 
good at Woolwich, and will do none at Sandhurst, 
The world moves on, the course stands still: new 
methods demand representation, old ones ought to 
find Schedule A to repose in; but a reform bill seldom 
passes until it is nearly too late. Military men should 
be rapid computers: but we look in vain thro: 
the present work for anything which will habituate 
the student to the best and easiest processes, We 
cannot but suppose that these will be supplied ; still 
they ought to have been in the course. 

On Eclipses, §c.,by T. Kerigan, F.R.S.—The author 
thinks he has proved that the moon has no effect upon 
the tides, and he spends much print in overturni 
the idea which he supposes the world to entertain 
namely, that the acceleration of the moon’s motion 
is proof that she will one day fall upon the earth, 
The first part of his work is the reduction of Mr, 
Woolhouse’s paper on eclipses into what he thinks is 
a form which schoolboys might understand and 
practise. The work is but one more of the never- 
ending instances in which persons who just know 
enough of mathematics to calculate an eclipse under 
the direction of others, think they can refute those to 
whom it is due that astronomers can do something 
more than calculate an eclipse. It would not be 
worth while to notice these authors, if it were not that 
each of them has his little knot of unsuspecting 
admirers, who fancy that because he talks about 
Newton and Laplace, he has read their writings. 

Mona’s Isle, and other Poems, by W. Kennish, 
R.N.—The production of a Manx-man, who, brought 
up a plough-boy, entered, at 22, the British navy as 
a common seaman, and had then to learn of his mess- 
mates to converse in English. Having, ultimately, 
qualified himself for the position of a warrant-officer, 
he was “ permitted to mingle with the young gentle- 
men of the navy,” and under their auspices, com- 
pleted his education. Strength of will is the main 
element of genius; and the author must have had 
much determination of mind to attain the cultivation 
shown in his productions. But the present time's 
ideal of the Poet is placed so high, that it is hard for 
even the best circumstanced to fulfil the conditions on 
which success depends. The nature and descriptive 
merits of this small volume should, at any rate, com- 
mend it to the favour of every “ honest Manx.” 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
RESEARCHES IN Ty York, July 10, 1844 

Havine long been acquainted with your valuable 
: 1 as a diffuser of intelligence and a “ light of 
the mind,” both in the Old World and in the New, 
I beg leave to make it the medium of communicating 
to the public a_not unimportant correction in my 
work, entitled ‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine.’ 

In that work, Vol. II., p. 114, I have regarded 
the present village Jeb‘a, situated north-east of Je- 
rusalem, as representing the ancient Gibeah of Ben- 
‘amin or of Saul, although it is there admitted, that 
the masculine form of the Arabic corresponds better 
with the Hebrew name Geba. I proceeded upon 
the supposition that both Gibeah and Geba must 
have lain over against Michmash, on the south of the 
deep ravine or passage which there exists. Geba was 
certainly so situated, as appears from Isa. x. 29. Fora 
like position of Gibeah, appeal was made to 1 Sam. 
xiii. 15, 16, xiv. 5 ; where indeed the English version 
reads Gibeah, while the Hebrew (as it turns out) has 
in both instances Geba. So far, then, as any proof 
respecting Gibeah was drawn from these passages, it 
fails. Yet in 1 Sam. xiv. 16, the Hebrew also reads 
Gibeah ; and this passage is quite as decisive as the 
others were supposed to be. My idea was that Geba 
lay not far eastward of Gibeah ; where it would stil! 
be over against Michmash, and where too we were 
told of ruins. 

My attention has been again called to the subject 
byafriend in Germany, Mr. Gross, a young theo- 
logian at Calw in Wiirtemburg; who, by a compa- 
rison of several passages of Scripture, was led to the 
idea that Gibeah must have lain farther south than 
Geba and Ramah ; whence it would at once and of 
course follow, that the present Jeb’a represents the 
ancient Geba. The more southern position of Gi- 
beah, he argues, from the order in which the cities 
are named in Josh. xviii. 22-28 and Isa. x. 28-32, 
—where, however, the order seems to me to prove 
nothing—from Judg. xix. 11-14, where the Levite 
reaches Gibeah and not Ramah ; though according 
to the other view these cities lay on different roads ; 
and from 2 Kings, xxiii. 8, Zech. xiv. 10, where Geba 
is represented (it is said) as the northernmost border- 
city of the kingdom of Judah, and must therefore 
have lain further north than Gibeah ; though here 
too, Geba is only the north-east border-city, and 
certainly Beeroth in the same kingdom was several 
miles further north than Geba. Josephus, indeed, 
places Gibeah at one time twenty stadia north of 
Jerusalem, and at another ¢hirty stadia (Ant. 5. 2. 8, 
B. J. 5.2.1). Hence Mr. G., assuming a medium 
distance, was led to regard the site of Gibeah as 
having been at the conspicuous hill now called Tu- 
leil el- Fil, about three hours or 24 stadia from Jeru- 
salem, near the great northern road. 

So far as it depends upon Scriptural passages, I do 
not perceive that any positive reason exists for chang- 
ing my former view ; and the discrepancy of Jose- 
phus with himself would seem to detract much from 
the weight of his testimony. Yet as he puts Ramah 
at forty stadia from Jerusalem, it must follow that 
Gibeah could not well have been more distant, and 
could not therefore well have been at Jeb’a. But there 
are circumstances related by the historian in the pas- 
sageof his Jewish War above cited,—circumstances 
which I formerly did not take into account, and 
which Mr. G. also appears to have overlooked,— 
which, coupled with a passage of Jerome, serve to 
fix beyond controversy the site of Gibeah at Tuleil 
el-Fil; and thus elevate a happy conjecture into a 
matter of historical demonstration. 

Josephus is there describing the march of Titus 
from Samaria by way of Gophna to besiege Jerusa- 
lem. “Having halted [at Gophna] one night, he 


set off again with the dawn; and having completed | . y 
| tive of the ancient Geba. 
| that it may be so marked on the maps of the ‘ Bibli- 


aday’s march, he encamped in a place called by 
the Jews in their own language, ‘ Valley of Thorns,’ 
near by a certain village named Gabath-Saul, which 
signifies ‘ Hill of Saul,’ and distant from Jerusalem 
about thirty stadia” (B. J. 5.2.1). The same after- 
noon Titus, with six hundred chosen horsemen, ad- 
vances to reconnoitre the city; and returns, after 
having been exposed under its walls to great personal 
danger by a sudden sally of the Jews. During the 
night a legion coming from Emmaus (Nicopolis), 
Jains the main army; and the next morning, Titus 





moves forward and encamps on Scopus, seven stadia 
distant from Jerusalem, where the city and temple 
lay conspicuously spread out before the view. 

Scopus, as is well known, was the brow of the 
hill on the north of Jerusalem ; where the traveller 
approaching from that quarter first gets sight of the 
Holy City. From this brow or elevation, the land 
spreads off northwards as a high plain or table-land 
for some two miles or more,—quite to Tuleil el-Fal. 
Directly at the western base of the hill, this ground 
and road descend gradually into a valley or lower 
plain, answering to Josephus’s ‘ Valley of Thorns.’ 
Titus, advancing from Gophna, encamps at the dis- 
tance of “ about thirty stadia” from Jerusalem, and 
of course 23 stadia from Scopus, at or near the 
point where the present camel road from Lydda and 
Ramleh comes in, as appears from the junction of 
the legion coming from Nicopolis obviously by that 
road; and this point of the junction of the roads, 
according to our rate of travel in 1838, is nearest one 
hour and a quarter or 3{ Roman miles (30 stadia) 
from Jerusalem. The place of the encampment, 
therefore, is distinctly and definitely marked. But 
it was also “near to a certain village, called Gabath- 
Saul, i.e. Hill (Adgoc) of Saul;” and at this day, 
ten minutes distant from the same point, towards 
the south-east, there rises the conspicuous conical 
hill called Tuleil el-Fal. It is the only hill near, 
and stands entirely isolated on the northern border 
of the elevated plain above mentioned. This, then, 
beyond question, is the “ Hill of Saul” described by 
Josephus. On it was once a square tower of large 
size, now fallen into ruins, and having the appear- 
ance of a pyramidal mound. There are no other 
tuins around the hill itself; but a few rods further 
west, directly upon the great road, as it enters the 
lower plain or valley, there are a number of ancient 
substructions, consisting of large unhewn stones in low 
massive walls. Probably the ancient city extended 
down from the hill on this side and included this spot. 

With this view accords the narrative of Jerome, 
in describing the journey of Paula to Jerusalem by 
way of Lower and Upper Bethoron (Ad Eustoch. 
Epitaph. Paul). She sees on her right Ajalon and 
Gibeon, where Joshua commanded the sun and moon 
to stand still; she stops a little at Gabaa (Gibeah), 
then levelled to the ground, calling to mind its an- 
cient crime and the concubine cut in pieces; and 
then, leaving the mausoleum of Helena on her left, 
she enters Jerusalem. This is thesame road above 
described as falling into the great northern road from 
Nébulus to Jerusalem, at a point just north of Tu- 
leil el-Fal. Gibeah, therefore, must have been 
situated somewhere upon the road between Gibeon 
and Jerusalem; for had it been at Jeb’a, Paula 
must have gone several miles directly out of her 
way to stop atit. Josephus is more definite, and 
fixes it at Tuleil el-Fal, as we have seen. 

This view also accords well with all the passages of 
Scripture (except one) where Gibeah is named ; and 
it certainly tallies much better with the journey of 
the Levite (Judg. xix. 12-15) than does the expla- 
nation above given. The one exception is 1 Sam. 
xiv. 16 ; where, in the Hebrew as well as in the Eng- 
lish version, Gibeah is so spoken of as necessarily 
to imply that it lay over against Michmash, at or 
near Jeb’a. The circumstances there narrated are 
utterly incompatible with the position of Tuleil el- 
Fal at the distance of four miles or more. But we 
find elsewhere some confusion in the use of the names 
Geba and Gibeah ; which indeed are only masculine 
and feminine forms of the same word. Thus Geba 
is certainly read for Gibeah in Judg. xx. 10, 33; 
compare vv. 9, 36. So here in 1 Sam. xiv. 16, I am 
unable to doubt, after the testimony of Josephus, 
but that vice versd Gibeah is put for Geba by an error 
in transcribing ; compare 1 Sam. xiii. 16. 

It follows, of course, that Jeb’a is the representa- 
I would, therefore, request 


cal Researches ;’ and also, that the name Gibeah 
be inserted in connexion with Tuleil el-Fial. 

With great respect, &c., Epwarp Rostnson. 

Alexandria, July 19, 1844. 

Very early this morning, the Basha set at liberty 
all the prisoners of Abukir. This act of clemency 
was announced to Ibrahim Basha on his arrival at 
the palace to inquire after the health of his father; 
it is said he shed tears of joy on the occasion. 











Among the prisoners were persons of all grades 
of society, from a Basha to a donkey driver, and of 
all shades of delinquency ; some had been confined 
for ten years, others only for as many weeks; in 
short, it was entirely a matter of kiznut (fate), for 
all received pardon, all are set at liberty, without re- 
gard to the nature of the crime for which they had 
been imprisoned. Many have already arrived in 
Alexandria, among whom, some of the more worthy 
have been permitted to kiss the hem of his Highness’s 
garment. 

To-day also, several parties of pilgrims to the 
tomb of Sheikh Said Elbedawee marched through 
the streets with the usual fanatical demonstrations. 
The Muled or anniversary of the birthday of this 
renowned Mohammedan Saint, is held with much 
solemnity at Tautah, a considerable town, conve- 
niently situated about the centre of the Delta, 
where a mosque inclosing his tomb, richly decorated 
with silver, is the object of particular veneration. 
Formerly, not only people from all parts of Egypt 
visited this celebrated shrine, but also the devout 
merchants of Tunis and Tripoli were wont to combine 
the spiritual and temporal at this annual festival, at 
which period a fair is held of several days’ duration. 
Tautah is still a place of considerable traffic, although 
very much degraded from its former importance. This 
year it was reported that a young man had been 
brought from the Belad Elafarang (the cities of the 
Franks) during the night, by the miraculous agency of 
the Saint, and deposited on a heap of rubbish not far 
from the door of the mosque, where the next morning 
he was discovered sleeping with an iron chain about 
his neck, his hands and feet bound, and his hair and 
nails disgustingly long, after the fashion of the Frank 
people. From the account this person gave of himself 
when he was disturbed from his slumbers by the crowd 
that had collected, it would appear that he had 
been thrown into prison in the Belad Elafarang (the 
particular beled or town I could not ascertain), and 
was to have been put to death the very morning he 
was found, by the inhabitants of Tautah, but that 
during the night, having invoked the protection of 
the Saint, he was taken up and deposited tale quale 
in the disgusting condition in which he had so 
miraculously escaped from those infidels the Afarang, 
the enemies of Islam. After the necessary purifica- 
tions and ablutions, he was carried in triumph to the 
mosque, and, I heard, is to be present at theapproach- 
ing festival, adorned with the very same fetters and 
chains by which he had been so cruelly bound in the 
prison of the Belad Elafarang. In the meantime, 
however, he had gone to see his relations and friends 
at some distance from Tautah, and therefore, I could 
not, as I had been led to suppose, have the pleasure 
of an interview and a viva voce account from himself 
of this singular transaction. 

Yesterday the 18th, the bills of mortality reported 
seventeen deaths, among which was one case of 
plague in a village near Alexandria; to-day fifteen 
deaths, and no case of plague. 

In the afternoon the Basha drove through the 
Frank Square in his gilded carriage. In the evening 
of this eventful day, arrived the English steamer, 
Lady Mary Wood, Capt. Cooper, bringing the pas- 
sengers and papers of the French steamer Le Caire, 
which, owing to an accident to the machinery, had 
been obliged to return to Malta. Le Caire had been 
due since the 12th ; a great deal of uneasiness was 
beginning to be felt among the Frank inhabitants. 

July 21.—The bills of mortality of to-day announce 
twenty-one deaths, but no case of plague. 

ern Naples, July 20. 

Iris with pleasure I inform you that within the last 
few days I have heard from a friend and correspon- 
dent of Rosellini,—lost, alas! to the world during 
the last year, — that his MSS., as he left them, are 
in the course of preparation, and will be shortly pub- 
lished. Thus, though weshall still have much toregret, . 
“a vast collection of monuments,” to use the words of 
my informant, “ will be presented to the public, offer- 
ing subjects of every kind, and germs of discoveries 
innumerable.” It was generally supposed that Padre 
Zingarelli, of Rome, would have continued, if not the 
work, at least similar researches to those in which Ro- 
sellini was engaged, and that he would have shortly 
published ‘The Egyptian Antiquities of the Vatican ;° 
but when I called on him not long since at San Carlo 
in Catinari, in Rome, I was deeply grieved to learn 
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that he had lately had an apoplectic stroke, which 


had put an end to all hope of future usefulness. 

Thus, in the short space of a few months, either by 

sickness or death, Italy has lost two of her most emi- 

nent archeologists. Let us hope, however, that their 

mantle has fallen upon others of their countrymen. 

Two pamphlets have been lately published at Paler- 

mo by my esteemed friend, Dr. Onofrio Abbate, ‘ Ar- 

cheologia Egiziana, o I Geroglifici applicati alle 

Scienze Mediche,’ and *‘ Un Basso Rilievo di Beni 

Hassan.’ Devoted to the study of Egyptian anti- 

quities, he was warmly welcomed by Rosellini asa 

fellow-labourer in this vast and interesting field; and 

he is now about to embark for Egypt and realize a 

long and fondly-cherished dream ; and let us venture 

to hope that his sojourn in that land of wonders will 

be productive of the happiest results. The first pam- 

phlet, which is rather an announcement of that 
branch of archeology to which he means to devote 
himself, displays a curious, inquisitive mind, not con- 

tent with barren results, but intent at the same time 

on bringing them to bear on the physical and moral 

well-being of the human race. With such views it 

is that Signor Abbate devotes himself to the study of 
Egyptian antiquities, and in his little but able pam- 

phlet, he runs over the different arguments which 

have been already deduced from monuments, as to 
the state of medical science in Egypt. I was not a 
little interested in his attempts to show that many of 
the theories and the remedies of the present day are 
but repetitions of what was known and practised by 
the ancient Egyptians. Thus Animal Magnetism, or 
Mesmerism, he adduces as having been practised by 
the faculty in the time of the Pharaohs. Again, the 
theory of resemblances or sympathies between mala- 
dies and their remedies, and which was carried by 
them to so absurd an extent, we find revived in 
certain forms in the present day: as in cases of 
sickness from the sting of a serpent, a serpent in 
some mode or other was administered by the Egyp- 
tians asa remedy. The second treatise regards the 
interpretation of some hieroglyphics at the foot of a 
basso rilievo found amidst tombs which were disin- 
terred at Beni Hassan. The design, as well as the 
inscriptions, of most of these bassi rilievi have been 
examined by Rosellini, who recognizes in them scenes 
illustrative of the veterinary art amongst the Egyp- 
tians. He has, however, omitted the one tomb 
to which our author refers, and which he explains 
as descriptive of the treatment of sick goats. The 
proof of this is the subject of the present essay, 
and to this he confines himself, omitting to speak at 
length of the art of healing animals amongst the 
Egyptians, which Rosellini so fully discusses in his 
‘Monuments.’ In the course of his little work, 
Signor Abbate hints at the desirableness of a work 
on monumental zoology, or the races of animals, as 
well lost as existing, known to the Egyptians. The 
important and interesting nature of such a work can- 
not be doubted, and I am glad to hear that Doctors 
Lalaggia and Costanzo, of Palermo, who, from their 
attention to comparative anatomy, are eminently 
qualified for such a work, have promised their co- 
operation. Thus the attention of the learned of all 
nations appears to be now directed towards Egypt. 
Greece has ceased to be considered the cradle of art 
and science; and a portion of that mysterious veil 
which hung over antiquity has been withdrawn, and 
daily, through an increasing knowledge of their 
habits, customs, nay, their very thoughts, as if sum- 
moned from their tombs, are presented to us a people 
who, for 30 centuries have been an enigma to the 
world. 





CHARACTERS IN ‘ MUCHL ADO ABOUT NOTHING.’ 
BEATRICE AND BENEDICK AT WAR. 

Amongst all the dramatic characters of Shake- 
speare, there are no two of which the developement is 
more closely intertwined than that of the personages 
most prominent in the drama now before us. This 
developement, let us also observe, is, in fact, the 
main subject of the piece. We find it the more 
necessary to indicate this emphatically at the out- 
set, because Hazlitt, Campbell, and others, in their 
critical notices of this play, have mistakingly repre- 
sented the dramatic use here made of the characters 
of Beatrice and Benedick, as merely subordinate to 
the interest attaching to the nuptial fortunes of Hero. 


and deeply into the inmost spirit of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic art, instances this very piece as illustrating 
that “ independence of the dramatic interest on the 
plot,’ which he enumerates among those charac- 
teristics by which, he says, it seems to him that 
Shakespeare’s plays “ are distinguished from those 
of all other dramatic poets.”’* 

“The interest in the plot,’ he continues, “is 
always, in fact, on account of the characters, not 
vice versd, as in almost all other writers ; the plot is 
a mere canvas, and no more. Hence arises the true 
justification of the same stratagem being used in 
regard to Benedick and Beatrice, the vanity in each 
being alike. Take away from the ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing’ all that which is not indispensable 
to the plot, either as having little to do with it, or, 
at best, like Dogberry and his comrades, forced into 
the service, when any other less ingeniously absurd 
watchmen and night-constables would have an- 
swered the mere necessities of the action ; take away 
Benedick, Beatrice, Dogberry, and the reaction of 
the former on the character of Hero,—and what will 
remain? In other writers the main agent of the 
plot is always the prominent character; in Shake- 
speare it is so, or is not so, as the character is in 
itself calculated, or not calculated, to form the plot. 
Don John is the main-spring of the plot of this play, 
but he is merely shown and then withdrawn.” + 

A little more attention to this view of the matter 
might have saved more than one critic from pro- 
nouncing some notable misjudgments upon this 
piece, and especially as regards the character of 
Beatrice. Campbell, for instance, might have deli- 
berated longer before he declared her, in one em- 
phatic word, to be “an odious woman.’’ Hazlitt 
might have hesitated even to tell us that she ‘ turns 
all things into ridicule, and is proof against every- 
thing serious.’ And Mrs. Jameson, while admit- 
ting, as she does, the strong intellect and generous 
feeling that characterize this heroine, might have 
been led to see that they are something more than the 
merely secondary constituents in her dramatic being. 
Indeed, when we are told respecting any leading 
female character of Shakespeare, that, upon the whole, 
wit and wilfulness predominate in it over intellect 
and feeling, we may fairly suspect that such critic’s 
view of that character is distorted or imperfect. 
Yet more, when we are told that, in a Shakespearian 
drama of which prosperous love is the principal 
subject, the heroine is nothing less than an odious 
personage, we may pretty safely reject the allega- 
tion altogether. 

The first critical oversight, then, which has com- 
monly been committed in examining this play, has 
been the not perceiving that the complete unfold- 
ing of the characters of Beatrice and her lover forms 
the capital business of the piece. The second error, 
involving such strange misconceptions respecting 
the heroine in particular, has been the overlooking 
or disregarding that close affinity which the dra- 
matist has established between the two characters, 
rendering them, as far as the difference of sex 
will permit, so nearly each other’s counterpart, 
that any argument that shall prove odiousness in 
the one must of inevitable necessity demonstrate it 
in the other. Consequent on these is the third and 
most important error of all in estimating the predo- 
minant spirit of this drama. Its critics have over- 
looked entirely the art with which the dramatist has 
contrived and used the incidents of the piece in such 
manner as to bring out, by distinct and natural gra- 
dations, the profound seriousness which lies beneath 
all the superficial levity seen at first in the true 
hero and heroine, until the very pair who have given 
the most decidedly comic character to the outset of 
the piece, are just the personages of the drama who 
are on the point of giving it the most tragic turn 
towards its close. 

The task, therefore, which more especially lies 
before us, is, to trace distinctly, from the dramatist’s 
own lucid page, this parallel progress of the two 
leading characters in question. In doing this, the 
most natural order seems to prescribe that we 
should begin with showing what is the true spirit 
and quality of that exuberant wit in the heroine 
which the critics have interpreted so terribly to her 
disadvantage. 





* Literary Remains, vol. ii. pp. 77, 80. 


Mrs. Jameson, though deviating less into the 
misconceptions respecting this character than most 
of the male critics with whom we are acquainted, 
yet 
declares to us :— 
“In her wit (which is brilliant without bej 
imaginative) there is a touch of insolence, not up. 
frequent in women, when the wit predominates oyer 
reflection and imagination. In her temper, 
there is a slight infusion of the termagant; and her 
satirical humour plays with such an unrespective 
levity over all subjects alike, that it required a pro. 
found knowledge of women to bring such a charac. 
ter within the pale of our sympathy.” Again, in 
a following page of the same essay :—“ A haughty, 
excitable, and violent temper is another of the cha. 
racteristics of Beatrice,” &c. 

But how, we would ask, is this estimate of the 
nature of Beatrice’s temper, and the quality of her 
humour, to be reconciled with that significant piece 
of dialogue on the subject which we find pated 
in the second act, when the heroine has alread: 
made a full display of her wit in all its exuberant 
freedom, before the auditor, and before her uncle’s 
princely guests? 

Beatrice. But I beseech your grace, pardon me; I wag 
born to speak all mirth, and no matter. 

Don Pedro. Your silence most offends me, and to be 
merry best becomes you; for, out of question, you were born 
in a merry hour. 

Beat. No, sure, my lord, my mother cry’d ; but then there 
was a star danced, and under that was I born. 

* « *” * * - 

Don Pedro. By my troth, a pleasant-spirited lady. 

Leonato. There’s little of the melancholy element in her, 
my lord; she is never sad but when she sleeps; and not 
ever sad then; for I have heard my daughter say, she hath 
often dreamed of unhappiness, and waked herself with 
laughing. 

Surely, no terms can well be devised more ex- 
pressive of a disposition to good-humoured gaiety 
and raillery, as opposed to everything ill-humouredly 
sarcastic and satirical. We have not only the lady 
herself protesting that she speaks “ all mirth ;” not 
only the testimony of her uncle and guardian, sup- 
ported by that of his daughter—with whom she has 
been brought up as a sister—that her disposition is 
devoid of “the melancholy element; but here is 
the prince himself, after a full and varied experience 
of her deportment and conversation, declaring her 
to be “a pleasant-spirited lady.’’ On this considera- 
tion it is, that he so immediately determines, “She 
were an excellent wife for Benedick,’’—not in mere 
levity, as the critics seem commonly to have con- 
strued it, but in serious care for the welfare of this 
other favoured follower of his, as he had already 
shown it in providing so advantageous a match for 
his prime favourite, the count Claudio. It should 
be observed, also, that the Prince’s declaration of 
her fitness to become the wife of Benedick is made 
by way of rejoinder to Leonato’s assurance that 
“she mocks all her wooers out of suit ;’’ so that Don 
Pedro, when observing just before, “ She cannoten- 
dure to hear tell of a husband,” had already satis- 
fied himself that this non-endurance of hers, like 
all the rest of her raillery, had no serious intention, 
but, according to her own definition, was “ all mirth, 
and no matter.”’ 

What else, indeed, can any unprejudiced reader 
or auditor infer from that passage in the opening of 
this same act, where Beatrice, on occasion of Don 
Pedro’s expected wooing of her cousin, gives the 
fullest career to her laughing humour on the subject 
of marriage ?— 

Leon. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee a hus- 
band, if thou be so shrewd of thy tongue. 

Antonio. In faith she is too curst. . 

Beat. Too curst is more than curst: I shall lessen God's 
sending, that way: for it is said, God sends a curst cow short 
horns ; but to a cow too curst he sends none. 

Leon. So, by being too curst, God will send you no horns 

Beat. Just, if he send me no husband; for the which 
blessing I am at him upon my knees every morning and 
evening. Lord! I could not endure a husband, witha beard 
on his face; I had rather lie in the woollen. 

Leon. You may light upon a husband that hath no beard. 

Beat. What should I do with him ?—édress him in my 
apparel, and make him my waiting-gentlewoman? He that 
hath a beard is more than a youth; and he that hath no 
beard is less than a man; and he that is more than a youth 
is not for me, and he that is less than a man, I am not for 
him. Therefore, b will even take sixpence in earnest of the 
bear-herd, and lead his apes into hell. 

Leon. Well then, go you into hell? ‘ 

Beat. No, but to the gate; and there will the devil meet 
me, like an old cuckold, with horns on his head, and say, 
Get you to heaven, Beatrice, get you to heaven ; here's no place 








Coleridge, on the contrary, seeing ever more truly 


+ Ibid, p. 80-81, 
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Peter for the heavens; he shows me where the bachelors 
sit, and there live we as merry as the day is long. 
* * * * * 


Leon. Well, niece, I hope to see you one day fitted with a 


d. 
— Not till God make men of some other metal than 
earth. Would it not grieve a woman to be over-mastered 
with a piece of valiant dust ? to make an account of her life 
to a clod of wayward marl? No, uncle, I'll none: Adam's 
sons are my brethren; and truly, I hold it a sin to match in 
my kindred. " ‘ 

“leon. Daughter, remember what I told you; if the prince 
do solicit you in that kind, you know your answer. 

Beat. The fault will be in the music, cousin, if you be not 
woo'd in good time: if the prince be too important, tell 
him there is measure in everything, and so dance out the 
answer. For, hear me, Hero:—-wooing, wedding, and re- 

ing, isasa Scotch jig, a measure, and a cinque-pace: the 
penting, - ss 
first suit is hot and hasty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fan- 
tastical; the wedding, mannerly modest, as a measure, full 
of state and ancientry; and then comes repentance, and, 
with his bad legs, falls into the cinque-pace faster and faster, 
till he sink into his grave. 

Leon. Cousin, you apprehend passing shrewdly. 

Beat. 1 have a good eye, unclé; I can see a church by 
daylight. 

Then, how little of the spirit of a genuine satirist 
ofmatrimony do we find in all Beatrice’s words and 
behaviour respecting the courtship and betrothing 
of her cousin. Take, for instance, the following 
brief dialogue relating to the latter :— 

Leon. Count, take of me my daughter, and with her my 
fortunes ; his grace hath made the match, and all grace say 
Amen to it. 

Beat. Speak, count, "tis your cue. 

Claudio. Silence is the perfectest herald of joy: I were 
bat little happy, if I could say how much. Lady, as you are 
mine, Iam yours: I give away myself for you, and dote 
upon the exchange. 3 

Beat. Speak, cousin; or if you cannot, stop his mouth 
with a kiss, and let him not speak neither. 

Don Per. In faith, lady, you have a merry heart. 

Beat. Yea, my lord; I thank it, poor fool, it keeps on the 
windy side of care.—My cousin tells him in his ear, that he 
is in her heart. 

Clau. And so she doth, cousin. 

Beat. Good lord, for alliance! Thus goes every one to the 
world but I—and I am sun-burned; I may sit in a corner, 
and ery, heigh ho! for a husband. * * Cousins, God give 
you joy! 

Here we find this antimatrimonial lady thinking 
much more of getting a husband for herself, than 
of preventing her cousin from accepting one. But 
it is not only her habitual raillery against marriage 
in general, that amounts to mere pleasantry and 
nothing more: her antipathy to the individual 
cavalier upon whom she exercises her riotous wit, 
isnot any more in earnest. Upon this point, the 
critics would have done well to attend to her uncle’s 
intimation in the opening scene, addressed to Don 
Pedro’s messenger who is listening to the first 
display of Beatrice’s humour at the expense of the 
absent Benedick :— 

You must not, sir, mistake my niece: there is a kind of 
merry war betwixt Signior Benedick and her: they never 
meet but there is a skirmish of wit between them. 

That in this merry warfare the gentleman had 

bp y - gene 

been the original aggressor, is pretty evident from 
his own avowal to his friend Claudio, when the 
latter first asks his opinion respecting Hero :— 

_Do you question me, as an honest man should do, for my 
‘imple true judgment ; or would you have me speak, after 
my custom, as being a professed tyrant to their sex? 

And though, at Claudio’s earnest request, he 
tries hard to “speak in sober judgment,” yet we 
find him relapsing immediately into his inveterate 
habit of talking as “a professed tyrant’’ to the fair 
8eX :— 

--». But I hope you have no intent to turn husband, have 
you? 

Clau. I would scarce trust myself, though I had sworn the 
contrary, if Hero would be my wife. 

n. Is it come to this faith? Hath not the world one 
man, but he will wear his cap with suspicion? Shall I never 
see a bachelor of threescore again? Go to, i’faith; an thou 
wilt need thrust thy neck into a yoke, wear the print of it, 
and sigh away Sundays. 

And again, flouting in like manner the Count’s 
protestation of his passion to Don Pedro, he is re- 
minded by the latter—“ Thou wast ever an obstinate 
heretic in the despite of beauty.’’ And in the fol- 
lowing dialogue, he seems quite eager to justify the 
imputation :— 

That a woman conceived me, I thank her; that she 
brought me up, [ likewise give her most humble thanks: 
but that I will have a recheat winded in my forehead, or 

ig my bugle in an invisible baldric, all women shall par- 

me. Because I will not do them the wrong to mistrust 
any, I will do myself the right to trust none; and the fine 
is (for the which I may go the finer,) I will live a bachelor. 

Don Ped. I shall see thee, ere I die, look pale with love. 

. With anger, with sickness, or with hunger, my lord ; 


not with love. Prove that ever I lose more blood with love, 





than I will get again with drinking, pick out mine eyes with 
a ballad-maker’s pen, and hang me up at the door of a 
brothel-house for the sign of blind Cupid. 
Don Ped. Well, if ever thou dost fall from this faith, thou 
wilt prove a notable argument. 
Ben. If I do, hang me in a bottle like a cat, and shoot at 
me ; and he that hits me, let him be clapped on the shoulder 
and called Adam. 
Don Ped. Well, as time shall try;—In time the savage 
bull doth bear the yoke. 
Ben. The savage bull may; but if ever the sensible Bene- 
dick bear it, pluck off the bull’s horns and set them in my 
forehead ; and let me be vilely painted; and in such great 
letters as they write, Mere is good horse to hire, let them 
signify under my sign, Here you may see Benedick, the mar- 
ried man. 
Claud. If this should ever happen, thou wouldst be horn- 
mad. 
Don Ped. Nay, if Cupid have not spent all his quiver in 
Venice, thou wilt quake for this shortly. 
Ben. I look for an earthquake, too, then. 
It is plain that a man who not only professed 
such vehement hostility to marriage, but habitually 
grounded it upon the gravest of all imputations that 
can be brought against womankind in general, must 
bring upon him the assaults of such a spirit as 
Beatrice, so ardent and so intelligent. She must | 
attack him in sheer defence of her own sex; and 
we see that he is the only individual of the piece 
whom she does attack. But it is a cause of quite | 
an opposite nature that gives double keenness to | 
the shafts of her sarcasm. Benedick’s talkatively 
pertinacious heresy “ in despite of beauty,” irritates 
and tantalizes her the more by continually obtrud- 
ing itself upon her from the lips of a man who | 
otherwise attracts her personal preference, as one 
who, 

For shape, for bearing, argument, and valour, 

Goes foremost in report through Italy. | 
It is the prior interest which he has in her heart on | 
this account, that really makes her take so much | 


trouble to “ put down” his “ professed tyranny”? to | 


her sex. It is this interest that makes her, in the 
opening scene of the play, so eagerly inquire of 
Don Pedro’s messenger concerning Benedick’s pre- 
sent reputation and fortune. How plainly may we 
see her, under the ironical guise which her question- | 
ings assume, delighting to draw from her informant | 
one commendation after another of the gentleman’s 
valour and other eminent qualifications :— 

I pray you, is signior Montanto returned from the wars, 
or not? 

Messenger. I know none of that name, lady; there was 
none such in the army, of any sort. 

Leonato. What is he that you ask for, niece? 

Hero. My cousin means Signior Benedick, of Padua. 

Mess. O, he is returned; and as pleasant as ever he was. 

Beat. He set up his bills here in Messina, and challenged 
Cupid at the flight ; and my uncle’s fool, reading the chal- 
lenge, subscribed for Cupid, and challenged him at the bird- 
bolt. I pray you, how many hath he killed and eaten in 
these wars? But how many hath he killed?—for, indeed, 
I promised to eat all of his killing. . 

Leon. Faith, niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much; 
but he'll be meet with you, I doubt it not. 

Mess. He hath done good service, lady, in these wars. 

Beat. You had musty victual, and he hath holp to eat it: 
he is a very valiant trencher-man; he hath an excellent 
stomach. 

Mess. And a good soldier, too, lady. 

; Beat. And a good soldier to a lady; but what is he to a 
ord? 

Mess. A lord to a lord, a man to a man; stuffed with all 
honourable virtues. 

Beat. It is so indeed; he is no less than a stuffed man ;— 
but for the stuffing ;—well, we are all mortal. 

Leon. You must not, sir, mistake my niece: there is a 
kind of merry war betwixt Signior Benedick and her: they 
never meet but there is a skirmish of wit between them. 

Beat. Alas, he gets nothing by that. In our last conflict, 
four of his five wits went halting off; and now is the whole 
man governed with one: so that if he have wit enough to 
keep himself warm, let him bear it for a difference between 
himself and his horse ; for it is all the wealth that he hath 
left, to be known a reasonable creature. Who is his com- 
panion now ?—He hath every month a new sworn brother. 

Mess. Is it possible ? 

Beat. Very easily possible: he wears his faith but as the 
fashion of his hat; it ever changes with the next block. 

Mess. I see, lady, the gentleman is not in your books. 

Beat. No; an he were, | would burn my study. But, I 
pray you, whois his companion? Is there no young squarer 
now, that will make a voyage with him to the devil ? 

Mess. He is most in the company of the right noble 
Claudio. 

Beat. O lord! he will hang upon him like a disease: he 
is sooner caught than the pestilence, and the taker runs 
presently mad, God help the noble Claudio; if he have 
caught the Benedick, it will cost him a thousand pound ere 
he be cured. 

Mess. 1 will hold friends with you, lady. 

Beat. Do, good friend. 

Leon. You will never run mad, niece. 

Beat. No, not till a hot January. 


In all this, we say, the lady’s part of the dialogue 
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“good news of Benedick as by the love of turning 


him into ridicule: it is of his “ good parts’’ that 
she is chiefly thinking. But he no sooner makes 
his appearance, than he re-awakens all her resent- 
ment by indulging, in the first words that he utters, 
his habit of satirical reflection upon her sex. Don 
Pedro, at his first interview with Leonato and his 
family, says, turning to Hero, “ I think this is your 
daughter.’ The father’s answer, “Her mother 
hath many times told me so,” brings from Bene- 
dick the question, “ Were you in doubt, sir, that 
you asked her?” And accordingly, in the alter- 
cation that follows between him and the lady Hero’s 
lively cousin, we find the whole ardour and inge- 
nuity of the latter exerting themselves to humble 
and silence, if possible, the satirical loquacity of 
this vivacious cavalier :— 

Don Pedro. Truly, the lady fathers herself. Be happy, 
lady ! for you are like an honourable father. 

Ben. If Signior Leonato be her father, she would not have 
his head on her shoulders for all Messina, as like him as 
she is. 

Beat. I wonder that you will still be talking, Signior 
Benedick ; nobody marks you. 

Ben. What, my dear lady Disdain! are you yet living? 

Beat. 1s it possible Disdain should die, while she hath 
such meet food to feed on as Signior Benedick? Courtesy 
herself must convert to Disdain, if you come in her presence. 

Ben. Then is Courtesy a turn-coat. But it is certain, | am 
loved of all ladies, only you excepted ; and I would I could 
find in my heart, that I had not a hard heart; for, truly, I 
love none. 

Beat. A dear happiness to women ; they would else have 
been troubled with a pernicious suitor. I thank God, and 
my cold blood, lam of your humour for that; I had rather 
hear my dog bark at a crow, than a man swear he loves me. 

Ben. God keep your ladyship still in that mind! so some 
gentleman or other shall ‘scape a predestinate scratched 
face. . 

Beat. Scratching could not make it worse an ‘twere such 
a face as yours were. . 

Ben. Well, you are a rare parrot-teacher. 

Beat. A bird of my tongue is better than a beast of yours. 

Ben. I would my horse had the speed of your tongue, and 
so good a continuer. But keep your way, o’God’s name. I 
have done. 

Beat. You always end with a jade’s trick ; I know you of 
old. 

Here, it must be admitted, the lady’s object is 
evidently to talk the gentleman down, by dint not 
only of perseverance, but of poignant wit and mer- 
ciless retort. She has no opportunity for argument, 
were she ever so much inclined to use it; for it is 
by anything but argument that Benedick himself 
carries on his verbal warfare against her sex; in 
this matter, as Claudio says, he ‘ never could main- 
tain his part, but in the force of his will.” And 
this pertinacity of assertion in him is rendered 
more annoying by his rather obtrusive loquacity : 
for this over-talkativeness, let us observe, is not 
merely attributed to him by Beatrice under the 
excitement of their “ skirmishes of wit ;’’ we find it, 
in the opening of the second act, coolly descanted 
on by herself and her uncle, and deliberately placed 
in contrast with the taciturnity of Don Pedro’s 
brother :— 

Leon. Was not Count John here at supper? 

Ant. I saw him not 

Beat. How tartly that gentleman looks! 
him but I am heart-burned an hour after. 

Hero. He is of a very melancholy disposition. 

Beat. We were an excellent man that were made just in 
the midway between him and Benedick: the one is too like 
an image, and says nothing: and the other too like my 
lady’s eldest son, evermore tattling. ‘ : 

Leon. Then, halfSignior Benedick’s tongue in Count John S 
mouth, and half Count John’s melancholy in Signior Bene- 
dick’s face— 

Beat. With a good leg, and a good foot, unfle, and money 
enough in his purse,—such a man would win any woman in 
the world,—if he could get her good will. 

Beatrice, then, we repeat, if she will maintain the 
honour of her sex at all, has no choice but to fight 
Benedick with his own weapons of unsparing raillery; 
and in the use of these, possessing, with superior 
exuberance of invention, the great advantage of 
“having her quarrel just,’ she constantly proves 
herself an overmatch for him. This is the kind of 
defeat most mortifying of all to a man of his cha- 
racter—the more humiliating that he receives it 
from a woman—and most irritating of all from the 
woman for whom he really entertains the like per- 
sonal preference that she cherishes forhim. Hence 
it is, that this “ merry-hearted, pleasant-spirited”’ 
lady, as everybody else finds her to be, seems to him 
an incarnate fury ; as we find him declaring, just 
after their first “skirmish,” above cited, in reply 
to Claudio’s commendations of Hero’s persona 
charms:— 





I never can see 





seems inspired quite as much by the desire to hear 
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There’s her cousin, an she were not possessed with a fury, | 
exceeds her as much in beauty as the first of May doth the 
last of December. 

Indeed, the gentleman's extravagant irritation at | 
that sharpness of retort from his fair antagonist | 
which he is continually provoking, as contrasted 
with the exulting tone of conscious superiority on | 
her part, is exceedingly amusing. ‘Thus, in the 
masquerade scene, again, though he has clearly | 
been the aggressor, yet he lays all the blame of the 
verbal hostility upon her, and has all the exaspera- 
tion to himself :— 

Beat. Will you not tell me who told you so? 

Ben. No, you shall pardon me. 

Beat. Nor will you not tell me who you are? 

Ben. Not now. 

Beat. That I was disdainful, and that I had my good wit 
out of the ‘Hundred Merry Tales.’ Well, this was Signior 
Benedick that said so. 

Ben. What's he? 

Beat. 1am sure you know him well enough. 

Ben. Not I, believe me. 

Beat. Did he never make you laugh ? 

Ben. 1 pray you, what is he? 

Beat. Why, he is the Prince’s jester—a very duli fool ; 
only his gift is in devising impossible slanders; none but 
libertines delight in him; and the commendation is not in 
his wit, but in his villany; for he both pleases men and 
angers them, and then they laugh at him, and beat him. I 
am sure he is in the fleet; I would he had boarded me. 

Ben. When I know the gentleman, I'll tell him what you 


say. 

Beat. Do, do; he'll but break a comparison or two on me, 
which, peradventure, not inarked or not laughed at, strikes 
him into melancholy; and then there’s a partridge wing 
saved, for the fool will eat no supper that night.—We must 
follow the leaders. 

These sportivé sarcasms the gentleman finds far 
more irritating than any absolutely false imputations 
would have been. They are merely exaggerated 
representations of his actual failings—his loquaci- 
ously self complacent raillery, and his habitual 
satire of the other sex; and they are addressed to 
him by the woman whom, on every other account, 
he is inclined to be in love with. Nothing short of 
this could account for the ludicrous extravagance of 
resentment which he betrays on the occasion. Thus, 
when, according to his custom, he has just been 
rallying Claudio upon Don Pedro’s supposed trea- 
chery towards him regarding Hero, he says to him- 
self :— 


be occupied with showing, in opposition to the 
established critical notions on the subject,that the 
ingenious intervention of their common friends, in 
the ensuing scenes of the drama, is exercised, not 
only benevolently, but wisely, to convert this partial 
antipathy into a perfect sympathy. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A portion of the interest which hasso long attached 
to the fate of Colonel Stoddart and his brother-ofticer, 
naturally transfers itself to the generous missionary 
in their behalf; and we shall be glad to hear of his 
being out of the hands of the Ameer of Bokhara. 
Some obstacle to his emancipation has, it appears, 
occurred. A letter received in Constantinople from 
Dr. Wolff, is understood to explain his detention as 
follows: —An enyoy of Bokhara, who had been 
appointed to accompany the Doctor to England, had 
been arrested, while travelling from Persia, for the 
purpose, by the Ameer of Meshed,—and detained, 
hy that prince, as a hostage for the safe delivery of 
Dr. Wolff from the hands of the Ameer of Bokhara. 
The latter chief, on hearing this, had declared that 
the Doctor should not depart until his own envoy 
had been released. There does not seem to be any 
just ground of apprehension, in this untoward cireum- 
stance. The facts stated indicate no personal hosti- 
lity to Dr. Wolff; and he is too powerfully accredited 
at Bokhara, by all those likely to have influence with 
its prince, to be the probable subject of any fresh 
outrage. Nevertheless, we shall, as we have said, 
not be sorry to hear that he is clear of Bokhara—a 
city which had a very poetical place in English ima- 
ginations, not long ago,—but presents itself to them, 
just at present, in some such idea as the “ City of 
the Ogre.” 

Last Tuesday the féte in honour of Burns was cele- 
brated at Ayr, at which were present persons of every 
rank and grade in the social scale. It was suggested 
by the arrival of Col. Burns in Scotland, after an 
absence of nearly thirty years in India, and the occa- 
sion was eagerly seized by the admirers of the poet, 
everywhere, to do honour to his name. The Earl 
of Eglinton and Professor Wilson presided ; a pavi- 
lion being erected for the accommodation of the 





But, that my lady Beatrice should know me, and not know 


= Jy Ipi re’, = 1; > * ' . 
me !—The Prince's fool! = oe the: faced ne — | the banks of the Doon, and distant only a few yards 


| from the monument erected to the poet’s memory in 


title because I am merry. 
self wrong—I am not so reputed: it is the base, the bitter 
disposition of Beatrice, that puts the world into her person 
and so gives me out. Well, I'll be revenged as I may. 

And again, to Don Pedro himself :— 

Oh, she misused me past the endurance of a block; an oak, 
but with one green leaf upon it, would have answered her: 
my very visor began to assume life, and scold with her. She 
told me,not thinking I had been myéelf,that I was the Prince's 
jester ; that I was duller than agreat thaw; huddling jest 
upon jest, with such impossible conveyance upon me, that I 
stood like a man at a mark, with a whole army shooting at 
me. She speaks poniards, and every word stabs. If her 
breath were as terrible as her terminations, there were no 
living near her—she would infect to the north star. I would 
not marry her though she were endowed with all that Adam 
had left him before he transgressed: she would have made 


Hercules have turned spit; yea, and have cleft his club to | 


make the fire, too. Come, talk not of her; you shall find 
her the infernal Ate in good apparel. I would to God some 
scholar would conjure her; for, certainly, while she is here, 
& man may live as quiet in hell as in a sanctuary; and 
people sin upon purpose, because they would go thither ; so, 
indeed, all disquiet, horror, and perturbation follow her. 

Don Pedro. Look, here she comes. 

Ben. Will your grace commend me any service to the 
world’s end? I will go on the slightest errand now to the 
Antipodes that you can devise to send me on; I will fetch 
you a toothpieker now from the farthest inch of Asia; bring 

- you the length of Prester John’s foot; fetch you a hair off 
the great Cham’s beard; do you any embassage to the Pig- 
mies, rather than hold three words’ conference with this 
harpy. You have no employment for me? 

Don Ped. None, but to desire your good company. 

Ben. O God, sir, here’s a dish I love not ; I cannot endure 
my lady Tongue. [Evit. 

Don Ped. Come, lady, come; you have lost the heart of 
Signior Benedick. 

_Beat. Indeed, my lord, he lent it me a while; and I gave 
him use for it—a double heart for his single one; marry, 
once before he won it of me with false dice ; therefore your 
grace may well say I have lost it. 

Den Ped. You have put him down, lady, you have put 
him down. 

This is the climax of mutual repulsion between 


our hero and heroine. Each is conscious of liking 


the other in every respect but one—which one, 
however, produces such violent irritation between 
them, as not only prevents each of them from tho- 
roughly loving the other, but makes it impossible 
for either to perceive this decided partiality enter- 
tained in the other’s breast, 


Our next paper will 


guests, in a field of some twenty acres in extent, on 


1820, in the very centre of the scene of Tam 
O'Shanter, and within view of Alloway’s “auld 
haunted kirk.” The pavilion, which seems to have 
| been an elegant erection, held 2000 persons; among 
them, though many were invited, there were few 
| literary persons. Mr. Thomas Moore, Mr. Words- 
| worth, Mr. James Montgomery, Sir E. L. B. Lytton, 
| Mr. Leigh Hunt, Capt. Marryat, Mr. Serg. Talfourd, 
Mr. Carlyle, &e. sent apologies for absence. The 
| Right Hon. Chairman was supported on the right by 
| Mr. Robert Burns, eldest son of the poet, Major 
| Burns, his youngest son, the two Miss Beggs, his 
| nieces ; Mr. R. Burns Begg, his nephew, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomson, (the Jessie Lewars of the Bard,) on 
| the left by Col. Burns, second son of the poet; Mrs. 
| Begg, sister of the poet; Sir J. M‘Neile, Bart., late 
| plenipotentiary at the Court of Persia; the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Justice General ; the Countess of Eglinton ; and 
Sir D. H. Blair, Bart. of Blairgubar. The Professor 
was supported by “Mr. A. Alison ; Col. Moore, of 
Caldwell, Mr. W. Aytoun; Mr. A. Hastie, M.P.; 
Mr. J. Oswald, M.P.; Sir J. Campbell; Professor 
Miller; Mr. J. Ballantine, of Castlehill; Mr. J. 
Campbell, of Craigie, &c. 

We have great regret in announcing the melan- 
choly fate of our countryman, the Hon. James 
Erskine Murray, who is known to our readers as 
the author of an interesting work, detailing the par- 
ticulars of a Summer Tour in the Pyrenees, which 
we reviewed, Nos. 491 and 492. “Few,” we then 
said, “ have the physical constitution of Mr. Murray ; 
fewer still have, like him, strengthened one, naturally 
good, by frequent exercise in the Scottish highlands ; 
scarcely any are blessed with his cheerfulness of 
temper, under privations of every kind. A com- 
panion more resolute or more agreeable than he is 
not easily to be found.” To these qualities of en- 
durance and enterprise Mr. Murray has fallen a 
victim, while endeavouring, in conjunction with 
Mr. C. W. Bowra, to open a commercial communi- 


the two vessels, composing the expedition, sailed y 
the River Cote, unopposed, for eighty miles: and 
anchoring off Tongarren, where the Sultan resid 
were assured of his friendly disposition and willing: 
ness to trade. The party soon, however, found Treason 
to suspect the character of these professions: and 
foreseeing an attack upon the vessels, prepared to 
fight their way through the gun-boats and floati 
batteries, by which they were surrounded: but 
were anticipated : the batteries opened, and the guy. 
boats attacked, while they were still at anchor, The 
account given in the Friend of China says:— 
“They slipped their cables, and commenced their 
almost hopeless attempt to fight their way out of the 
river, surrounded by numerous boats, which kept up 
an incessant fire from their long brass guns. Op 
every turn of the river they found a fresh battery to 
contend with, the boats keeping up the pursuit out 
of range of the swivels, but not of the long guns, 
from which, in the Young Queen, there were fired 
550 shot, and a proportionate number from the 
Anna. At one time the Anna got on a mud bank 
but her consort nobly bore up, and ranged alongside 
for her protection until she got off. But for this she 
would inevitably have beentaken. The night being 
calm, with a strong ebb tide, the two vessels were 
lashed together, and allowed to drift with the current, 
determined to escape or perishin company. Ahead 
of each was a boat to pull them round when they got 
broadside on to the current. The men in these boats 
state positively that they heard English voices hail- 
ing them from the shore. After thirty-six hours of 
continuous fighting, they reached within a few miles 
of the mouth of the river, and escape appeared cer. 
tain. But they found a numerous fleet of boats 
ahead of them, which had entered through some 
unknown creek. This was the last and most despe- 
rate attack, and the number of pirates killed must 
have been immense. With personal safety almost 
within his grasp, here poor Murray was killed. He 
was fighting the midship guns when he was struck 
by a two-pounder on the breast ;—death was instan- 
taneous. The ships finally passed the bar and flats, 
at the mouth of the river, pursued by the boats, till 
sunset. Poor Murray,” it is added, “ was the moving 
spirit by which they were all influenced ; and it is 
deeply to be regretted that he was cut short in the 
very vigour of life. With his talents and energies, 
he might have done much to retrieve past misfor- 
tunes.” 

From Berlin we hear of the death, at sixty, of one 
of the most prolific of German dramatic writers, 
Herr Blum. His works for the stage amount to the 
incredible number of 589! including, however, many 
translations. But this is not all, nor nearly all; 
Herr Blum was also a composer, his vocal and 
instrumental works of that description amounting to 
162, including some comic operas ; and his sprightly 
part songs are sure to be heard, whenever a party of 
young Liedertafel singers meet together. Then he 
executed many of the scenic decorations for the Ber- 
lin theatres ; was first comic actor at the national 
theatre of that city, from 1820 to 1831, and has been 
its chief manager since 1839. 

The Paris papers announce the death of M. Tar- 
dieu, member of the Institute, at a very advanced 
age; and, in his sixty-sixth fyear, of M. Darcet, a 
member of the chemical section, director of the Assays 
and Commissary-General of the Mint. 

Eighteen months since (Nos. 814 and 822) we 
published letters from M. Botta, announcing his in- 
teresting discoveries at Nineveh; and subsequently 
reported on the progress of the exploration, and of the 
arrival in Paris of a collection of drawings, inscriptions, 
and fragments of sculpture, which were submitted to 
the Academy of Inscriptions, on whose report, the 
Minister instructed M. Eugéne Flandin to proceed 
to Mosul, and assist in further researches. Letters 
just received, dated Mosul, June 9, give some later 
particulars. The writer says—* The works are going 
on actively at Khorsabad (the modern village, built 
on the site of the old capital), and the sculptures 
continue to present the same characteristic tralt— 
everything warlike, and nothing appertaining to 
religion. We cannot yet form any idea of the plan 
of these buildings, although we have laid bare two 
halls, 108 feet in length, and a number of smaller 
rooms. Khorsabad is built over one corner of an 
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built of bricks, bearing inscriptions, with towers at 
distances. The whole military and civil life 
of the Assyrians could be made out from the buildings 
and inscriptions which remain here. We have 
hitherto not experienced any opposition from the 
authorities ; though they, in their ignorance, imagine 
that to find treasure must be our object. We have 
a quantity of objects to send home, as soon as our 
Ambassador at Constantinople furnishes us with 
means of transport by the Tigris.” 

The migration of the Indian tribes driven from their 
ancient hunting groundsis taking anew direction ; and 
the place in which to study their habits and varieties 
js now the Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly. To the 
Ojibbeways have succeeded the Iowas, a body of 
whom, fourteen in number, warriors, squaws, and a 
« papoose,” have arrived at that town residence from 
their seat on the Upper Missouri, near the Rocky 
Mountains of North America, for the purpose of 
exhibiting their war and other dances, songs and 

under the arrangement of Mr. Catlin. 
They are headed by their principal chief, “ White 
Cloud,” and their “ Great Medicine Man ;” and 
this is the first time, it is said, that the head of a 
tribe, or a “ mystery man,” has ever left his native 
prairies for a foreign land. In personal appearance 
these men are inferior to their predecessors, the 
Ojibbeways ; still, we warn our countrywomen, after 
what has passed, to be on their guard against the 
seductions of “* Roman Nose” (“ No-ho-mun-ya”). 
Let them beware of “Strutting Pigeon,” and her 
sister squaws, who are, we understand, very formid- 
able-looking persons. One of them is called “ Oke- 
we-me,” the “* Female Bear that walks on the back 
of another ;’’ and the name is, we think, very signi- 
ficant of what an English lady may expect in the 
wigwam of an Indian chief. These people are 
amongst the most warlike of the North American 
tribes—more wild and uncouth than any who have 
yet made their appearance in this country—and well 
worth visiting, we understand, for the striking pic- 
tures they exhibit of the rude and savage life of the 
forest and the prairie. 

It speaks something for the spread of artistic con- 
quest amongst us, that the influence of Art is making 
itself felt in that remote and somewhat barbarian 
region, the Sporting World. The higher arts of design 
are now called in, to celebrate the triumphs of the race 
course ; and the “cup,” so long the leading prize of 
our English Olympians, is rising from its primitive 
idea of a mere tankard, in the precious metals, to 
drink in, to the winner's health, into the dignity of an 
elaborate and beautiful work of art. The Goodwood 
cups of the present year may be quoted as examples. 
The first of these is a group in silver, designed by Mr. 
Frank Howard, and executed under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Baily (the horse being modelled by Mr. 
Macarthy)—and represents that passage in the escape 
of Charles IT., after the battle of Worcester, wherein 
—vhile riding, disguised as a servant from the house 
of Col. Lane (in company with Miss Lane), to the 
sea-coast—he is nearly betrayed by the professional 
craft of a farrier. The king, having stopped to get 
their horse shod, answered the farrier’s question, as 
to the direction from which he had travelled, by 
saying that he came from the west; while the farrier’s 
knowledge of his trade enabled him to declare that 
the horse had been last shod in the north. This cup 
has been manufactured at the establishment of Messrs. 
Hunt & Co., in Old Bond Street. The two others 
are of the manufacture of Mr. Garrard, of the Hay- 
market; and the designs and models are, in each case, 
Mr. Cockerell’s. One represents the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, on horseback, and Davie Gellatly on the 
ground, playing with his master’s hounds. The other 
group tells the old story of Llewellyn and his hound 
Gellert. The dog, having saved the life of Llewellyn’s 
thild from an attack by a wolf, is met by his master 
covered with the blood of the combat: and the latter, 
believing that the faithful animal has destroyed the 
thild, drives his sword to its heart, and discovers his 
mistake too late. The figures are five—Llewellyn, 
his child, his horse, the dead wolf, and the dying dog. 
—While on the subject of Art, we may mention that 
last week, Mr. Wyse presented petitions to the House 
of Commons, from the London Institute of the Fine 
Arts, and the Art Union of Dublin, praying the 
establishment of galleries for the reception of casts, 
o the best works in sculpture, from the earliest 














period to the present—so as to present the entire and 
unbroken history of the Art. Mr. Wyse moved an 
address to the Queen, on the subject—which motion 
had for its further object the preservation of monu- 
ments of ancient Christian architecture; but it was 
finally withdrawn for the present, to be brought for- 
ward in a more complete shape, next session. We 
may add to this paragraph, that it is in contemplation 
to erect a monument to the poet Campbell, in the city 
of Glasgow. 

The French papers mention that, emulous of those 
larger continental towns which have subscribed to 
put a public mark on any illustration they might 
happen to possess, the little town of Chimay, where 
lie the ashes of the quaint old chronicler, Froissart, 
is about to erect a monument to his memory; while 
the French town of Valenciennes, his birth-place, 
has never yet put that honour on monumental record. 
The King of the Belgians has contributed 1,200 
francs on condition that the choice of the artist and 
model of the statue shall be submitted to the appro- 
bation of his government. 

We have elsewhere devoted a few paragraphs to 
the “ Monster Festival” (as it is called) held last week 
at Paris. The sort of entertainment seems gaining 
ground in France: a festival having been held at 
Caen, on the 29th of July, with Mdlle. Nau, MM. 
Baroilhet and Alexis Dupont, for principal singers. 
The lady, by the way, has been spoken of as the pos- 
sible premiére chanteuse of our possible Opéra Comique 
this winter. In the south of France M. Liszt has 
been making one of his triumphal and beneficent 
progresses: having left 5,000 francs, (200/.) for the 
poor of Lyons, on leaving that town. Meanwhile, a 
new ballet ‘ Eucharis,’ is on the point of appearing 
at the Académie Royale ; the same, we presume, with 
which our lessee of Drury Lane means to open his 
season—having engaged, it is said, Mdlle. Dumilatre. 
Signor Gardoni, the new tenor, will not make his 
appearance till a grand opera is ready, on which M. 
Niedermayer is engaged. This is, to us, an announce- 
ment of promise, the ‘ Stradella’ of the composer in 
question having failed owing partly to cabal, partly 
to the intractable and undramatic nature of its 
libretto. M. Guilbert de Pixéricourt, whose name 
as a maker of melodramas must’ be as familiar to 
every Parisian lounger as the Cadran bleu, or the 
Maison Chevet, has died recently at Nancy, at the 
advanced age of seventy-two. 

Our readers may remember an account which we 
gave them, some months ago, of an attempt made by 
M. Naudet, Conservator of the Bibliotheque Royale, 
to reclaim, for that institution, a manuscript of 
Moliére which had been offered for sale, and which 
he demanded as national property, (ante, p. 501). 
The Court has decided in favour of the present 
possessors, with costs against M. Naudet.—Speaking 
of manuscripts of interest, we are glad to find that 
the Countess Guiccioli is about to arrange, and pub- 
lish, the manuscripts bequeathed to her by the late 
Lord Byron, as we mentioned some weeks ago (ante, 
p. 605), accompanying them with remarks of her own. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS, and Deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Evening.—Admission, 1s. ; 


Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


Will shortly be closed. 
THE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Pat. MALL, next the British Institution, 
from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admission 1s.; Catalogue 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 








GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Quen, at Rouen ; and an Exterior 
View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and 
shade.—Open from Ten till Six. 





IOWAY INDIANS.— UNPARALLELED EXHIBITION 
EACH DAY OF THIS WEEK.—The Party of Feurteen LOWAY 
INDIANS, 


with their Interpreter, from the Upeee Missouri, near the 
Rocky Mountains, in America, having arrived in London, are giving 
their NATIVE DANCES, Songs, Games, &c. in CATLIN’S COL- 
LECTION, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Their modes and their 
history fully exslsined by Mr. Catlin, from the platform. This is the 

arty which has been drawing such vast crowds to see them while in 
New York, and they are accompanied bythe Head Chief of the Tribe, 
“The White Cloud.” The party consists of every grade, of Chiefs, 
Medicine Men, Warriors, Women, and Children, in splendid costumes, 
the youngest of which is only six months old, and carried upon its 
mother’s back in the cradle. The public will easily decide that these 
are by far the wildest and best representations of the Red Men of 
America ever seen in England ; and their stay in London at present 
must be limited to a very short time, as they are on their way to the 
Continent. Each day of this week, the hours from Melt gest Two to 
Four in the day, pm | from Half-past Eight to Ten in the evening. 
Door open ha!f an hour previous.—Admission 1s, 





FINE ARTS 


The History of the Spanish School of Painting, anda 
Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the 
Art of Miniature Illumination. By the Author of 
* Travels through Sicily and the Lipari Islands,’ &c. 

Tuis is a so far recommendable little book that it 

furnishes forth a pretty full alphabet of a subject, 

two letters of which are all the general reader has 
learnt to lisp before—the Spanish school of Painting; 
and gives him some intelligence on another subject, 
about which he knew not even as much—IIlumina- 
tions. He gets, indeed, what Sir Thomas Browne 
calls but a“ corpusculan glance” at both; yet this 
perhaps may be most suitable to what his mind's eye 
can at present bear; excess of light would possibly 
distract and dry up his brains like a sun-stroke, 
wherefore our circumspect author is frugal of his 
effulgence; he seems afraid, like Brisk in‘ The Double 

Dealer,’ of being “too bright.” How else shall we 

explain the chaotic arrangement of his Chronological 

List, wherein sons are set down before their fathers, 

scholars before their masters, dates often jumbled 

together as if they were drawn by a Blue-Coat Boy 
blindfolded from the wheel of fortune, with various 
other caprices, which make the treatise resemble one 
written expressly for the Confusion of Knowledge So- 
ciety? A table, enumerating the Spanish Painters 
on some intelligible and systematic plan, had been 
useful ; but our author's list observes neither the 
chronological, nor alphabetical, nor any principle 
whatever that we can perceive. Yet it forms an 

Appendix, near a fourth of his entire tract, and 

seems intended as an important feature! Cognate 

mistiness and inconsequence characterize the text 
itself; nevertheless, since his work, though not lumi- 
nous, is not vo-luminous, we accept it with a smile of 
bland excuse, on account of this valuable set-off 
against its many demerits: — 

** For brevity is very good, 

Whether 'tis or ’tis not understood.” 

The author, we hope, will appreciate our forbear- 

ance, because it by no means follows from a great 

book being a great evil that a little book must be 
only a little evil. 

Let us here particularize two or three random asser- 
tions which seem anything rather than intuitive truths, 
and may show how rare are heaven-born historians 
who can draw up veridical sketches, even of Spanish 
Painters, without previous research. Three different 
times (pp. 8,11, 19,) we have Titian’s residence in 
Spain mentioned as a fact beyond question, yet it is 
beyond question a figment, and all criticism built 
upon it is just worth the first syllable of this epithet. 
Another “ well-established fact” we find at page 48, 
viz. that the arts flourish when arms prosper—decay 
when these become luckless; in short, follow the 
fate of war sympathetically. If so, our neighbours, 
the French, being the greatest conquerors, should 
likewise be the greatest painters amongst modern 
peoples, instead of the Italians; and should have 
been greatest when they were about their very 
worst—under Napoleon. If such an indissoluble 
union exist between arts and arms, the Hollanders, 
the brave Belgians too, must rank as some of 
the most warlike nations upon earth, though their 
annalists keep a singular silence respecting their 
extensive fields of triumph and numerous feats of 
martial prowess. Our author asks, was it not “during 
the successes of the Italian Republics the greatest 
talent prevailed ?”—we answer, No; but precisely 
during their decline: Raffael died a few years before 
the sack of Rome ; Michaelangelo long survived 
the subjugation of Florence ; Leonardo, Correggio, 
Titian, all wielded their potent little magic wands 
tipped with camel's hair and pig-bristles, at the 
very period their countrymen swooned beneath the 
weight of their own swords, and achieved their 
doughtiest deeds of arms by the aid of the lighter 
stiletto. Our author confounds two distinct things— 
a people’s general prosperity, and its particular 
military prosperity; arts flourished here or there 
because the nation had grown rich, luxurious, and 
enlightened; but however the Spaniard’s Italian con- 
quests may have benefited the Peninsular School, 
successful commerce, we apprehend, did more for the 
Florentine, Venetian, Milanese, Bolognese, Par- 
mesan, Perugian, and kindred styles of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, than victories over the 
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Turks, or barren battlefields won from the bandits 
of Corsica and Sardinia. Good fortune in war will 
sometimes advance the civil interests of a nation, 
and thus circuitously promote the arts, not otherwise. 
Perhaps our author means this, but mis-expresses 
it. Again, at page 2, among the characteristics 
of the Spanish style, is put forward “ the exquisite 
finish of its accessories.” We believe if Velasquez, 
who may be almost designated half the Spanish 
school, Murillo being quasi the other, has any cha- 
racteristic whatever, most connoisseurs would pro- 
nounce it a freedom, approaching carelessness, of 
execution, a brave neglectfulness of his accessories ; 
yet lo! we have Velasquez himself cited at page 55 
as a very Dutchman for delicate workmanship !— 
“Flemish,” our author calls it, oblivious that Rubens 
belonged to the school so named, and without any 
allusion to his loose handling, which nevertheless 
Velasquez’s frequent disregard for well-painted frills 
and finger-tips, exact patterns of rugs, and likenesses 
of lap-dogs true to a hair, much resembled. Even 
Murillo, albeit more of a neat penciller, was little 
solicitous about delineating a brown loaf, or an onion 
to make your eyes water. The authentic works we 
have seen by Coello, Cano, Zurbaran, and their 
compatriots, would attest a like indifference with 
respect to accessories, whose details present neither 
“exquisite finish” nor the opposite. In his general 
sketch, however, of the Spanish school, our author 
gives its distinctive features fair enough relief ; let us 
quote the passage :— 

“ From the foregoing observations it will be seen 
that the style of the Spanish school of painting has 
been formed from those of Italy and Flanders, 
grafted on the fruits of a close study and imitation 
of nature pursued by the native masters; for, al- 
though a great number of Spanish painters, and 
particularly two out of three of the luminaries who 
have immortalized Peninsular art never left their 
native land, still it is a well-known fact that they 

* unexceptionably derived all their excellencies either 
from foreign artists who visited Spain, or from the 
study of the Flemish and Italian chefs-d’cuvre, 
which were so largely imported in the various reigns 
by the sovereigns and nobility who then so warmly 
patronized art. The most striking features that dis- 
tinguish the Spanish school are great truth of cha- 
racter, natural expression, beautiful colouring, and 
correct, but not elevated, design ; the masters almost 
universally aspired to the charms of the Venetian 
palette, as seen by the powerful impasto, the dark 
rich tones, and strong contrasts of light and shade, 
that mark almost all their great works. Their 
defects are indifferent composition, a want of noble- 
ness, and ideal grace and beauty, in their figures, 
with a total absence of tliat elevated sentiment 
and pathos which render so powerfully eloquent 
the distinguished productions of Italian art. The 
improved period of their schools commenced about 
the early part of the sixteenth century, and 
reached its acmé at the close of the seventeenth, 
under Murillo, Velasquez, and Zurbaran, the first of 
whom, it may be justly said, gave a nationality and 
a head to Spanish art; for, although Velasquez was 
confessedly a more fertile and universal genius, still 
his works were more Flemish and Italian in their 
character ; whereas the former, though an imitator 
of so many masters, whilst maintaining all the na- 
tional characteristics, succeeded in establishing a 
style peculiarly his own, the influence of which 
seemed tb animate his contemporaries, and served 
as a rule and a model for his successors. Por- 
traiture was always practised to a great extent 
in Spain, in consequence of a taste for that style 
being early acquired from those of Titian, Rubens, 
and Vandyke; and nearly all the great Spanish artists 
have handed down proofs of their skill in that par- 
ticular department. Sacred history, however, pre- 
dominated ; but, for reasons already suggested, the 
subjects are but too frequently rendered unpleasing 
and offensive to the lovers of art, by their gloomy 
fanaticism, by the disgusting objects they so often- 
times represent, and by their poetical anachron- 
isms, all of which mar the sensations of artistical 
delight, and destroy the agreeable associations that 
in general flow from the contemplation of illustrated 
history. Many of their artists have, nevertheless, 


most successfully treated scenes of familiar life, as 


pieces, some of which are executed with a finish 
and fidelity worthy of the Dutch school. In land- 
scape, all the schools have produced specimens which, 
for truth and picturesque beauty, are not to be sur- 
passed, though in tone inferior to the captivating 
productions of Italy, which may be imputed to the 
difference and peculiarities of the two climates. The 
great masters of the art in Venice drew their inspira- 
tions from the Alpine heights of the blue Friuli, from 
Salvator Rosa and Gaspar Poussin, also from all the 
rich, romantic scenes of Tuscany, the heights of 
Rome, and of Lower Italy, so remarkable for their 
grand and striking atmospheric effects, as well as for 
the rich and mellowed tints with which they are so 
frequently seen invested ; whilst the sky of Spain, 
though so bright, brilliant, and cloudless, presents a 
cold expanse of blue, unsuited tothe painter’s purpose, 
and the prevailing atmospheric tints throughout the 
country are of a peculiar silvery grey, at once ac- 
counting for that silvery grey tone which charac- 
terizes not only the Spanish landscapes, but more or 
less most of the works of the three schools.” 

The brief tract appended on “ Illumination” seems 
to have been written with more knowledge of and 
judgment in the subject, though not with a superfluity 
of either. We can by no means guarantee the 
author’s assertions as unquestionable verities, when 
made like those of his other treatise, at hap-hazard. 
Some of them, indeed, are apocryphal enough ; 
thus he calls Arabesque “a sci , as the name 
imports, that originated amongst the Arabians !” 
(p. 174) ; Laurence Coster invented “ metallic types,” 
he affirms, without even an apparent suspicion of 
any possible error, Faust or Gensfleisch, forsooth ! 
having stolen the secret (p. 181,) &c., &c. Let us 
beg to give our historian of art a hint how very white 
his mind may be upon these matters, and to suggest 
how much better this perfect innocence fits a young 
gentleman for a cherub than a cognoscente. We say 
‘* young,” judging from the school-boy nature of the 
erudition exhibited ; but there is a senile boyhood 
as well as a second childhood,—especially in connois- 
seurship. When tracts like these are designated by 
the author “ histories’ and “ historical,” their attri- 
butes ought to stand nearer at par with their aspira- 
tions. Were they entitled summaries or synoptical 
sketches, we should award merits correspondent to 
such modest and appropriate pretensions, higher 
praise. 








Companion to the most Celebrated Private Galleries of 

Art in London. By Mrs. Jameson. 

(Concluding Notice.) 

“The Claudes in the Grosvenor Gallery” have long 
been a word of magical invitation to the London 
sight-seers; and, as it might have been prophesied, 
Mrs. Jameson lingers over them for a page or two, 
and criticizes them by parallelism, always interest- 
ing. She has just been speaking of Rubens, apropos 
of the specimens of his grand style in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, but we can only indicate this: since on 
a former occasion (No. 653,) we were able to do 
justice to her powers of appreciating this gorgeous 
master. We will, therefore, take her in continu- 
ation :— 

“ We can hardly conceive a greater contrast than 
between the robust, vigorous, daring genius of Ru- 
bens, and that of the tender, elegant, harmonious 
Claude. The former gifted with such a wondrous 
versatility of power, that it seemed only limited by 
the universe of created things; the other confining 
himself to one department of art, and within that 
department to one particular style. Claude islikea 
man who not only can speak but one language, but one 
dialect of a language, but then it is the purest Doric. 
Rubens reminds us of that wonderful traveller who 


—su .  — 
That craft of delicate spirits oer oa 

From earth’s materials, 

and reflected it in his Elysian creations. To stang 
before one of Claude’s Arcadian landscapes and jp. 
quire of its locality, were just as if we should hunt 
upon a map for Prospero’s isle, or Rosalind’s Forest 
of Ardennes ; yet we have a poetical faith in their 
existence, as strong as any religious faith. I haye 
sat down before one of the Claudes in this gallery, 
the solitary herdsman meditating in the early morning 
or the peasants dancing in the noontide shade, or the 
hoary ruins steeped in golden light, and gazed—til] 
I could have wished myself a lotos-eater, to be ab. 
sorbed into a dream of beauty, and forget all things 
else. Claude has little variety ; the same elements 
are continually repeated in all his scenes, and all are 
blended intoa calm visionary beauty. In this gallery 
all are in the pastoral or idyllic style: 

Groves whose rich trees weep odorous gums and balm. 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks : 

Grazing the tender herb, are interposed, 

Or palmy hillock ; 

While murmuring waters fall down the slope hills. 
We have not even the variety of one of his sea-ports, 
with the perpetual round tower and the lofty Pharos, 
and the sunlit ocean weltering round them. In the 
midst of this apparent sameness, what is the inde- 
finable charm which causes the eye to rest on them 
with a still unsated sense of beauty and delight ? 
Jan Both, who also painted Italian sunsets, Swane- 
veldt, the Caracci landscape painters, Paul Brill, 
Vernet, are all after a while monotonous, and tire 
us; but Claude never tires us with his Arcadian 
valleys and his bright Italian shores, nor Cuyp, with 
his sunny Dutch pastures and canals. And why is 
this? I think it arises from the feeling of harmony 
mingled with repose. I think even Rubens and Sal- 
vator Rosa would tire me at last as landscape paint- 
ers, because they are so unquiet, and seem to have 
delighted in fixing and making permanent to the eye, 
effects of which the charm consists in their very 
transitoriness. Flashing and glancing lights, storm- 
tossed trees with tangled roots, abrupt forms, savage 
precipitate rocks, strong oppositions of colour, cap- 
tivate the attention and excite the fancy ; but Claude 
‘laps us in Elysium.’ We have an opportunity in 
this gallery of comparing Claude with the only land- 
scape painter who is worthy to be placed in the same 
rank with him, yet is altogether different from him— 
Gaspar Poussin. Gaspar, with his ‘ umbrageous 
grots and caves of cool recess,’ his depths of dewy, 
leafy verdure, his romantic solitudes, his glades lead- 
ing away, away 

To towns whose shades of no rude sound complain, 

Toringing team unknown, or grating wain ; 

To flat-roofed towns that touch the water's bound, 

Or lurk in woody sunless glens profound. 

Such a picture is No. 64. Such woods were haunted 
of old by Hypolitus and Meleager ; such glades were 
the haunt of the antique Sylvans, lurking Satyr, or 
peeping Faun. None ever painted solitude like 
Gaspar—the solitude that invites to thought as well 
as to repose. Poetical quotations crowd into the 
memory when we think of Claude and Gaspar; it is 
hardly possible to speak of them but in the language 
of Spenser, Milton, or Tasso. But we must not be 
led away by the temptation to enlarge.” 

The last collection to which Mrs. Jameson's 
‘Companion’ gives us an opportunity of adverting, 
is Lord Lansdowne’s. Here again, we should have 
indulged ourselves with drawing on her pages for 
her enthusiastic and discriminating remarks on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, had we not ourselves so lately en- 
larged on the surpassing excellencies of this great 
painter. We must therefore here conclude, and 
need not add a single word by way of recommending 
a book in every respect so valuable. 





could talk to every man in his own tongue—cl 1 





French and biblical Hebrew, lingua Franca, and the 
slang of Spanish gipseys—fluent in all alike. Rubens 
was an active man of the world, the companion and 
agent of princes, full to overflowing of conscious 
power, rejoicing like a giant to run his course. Claude 
was a shy, mild, contemplative recluse, satisfied to 
gaze upon the sunset from his lodging on the Pincian 
Hill, and to live in communion with beauty and with 
peace. Rubens brought every subject with which he 
dealt within the range of the actual—the real. Claude 
idealized every aspect of nature, dwelt in a region of 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Musicat Festivat 1x Parts—We know not whe- 
ther British critics may be allowed to say a word con- 
cerning the Monster Concert directed by M. Berlioz, 
in the temporary building erected for the Exposition of 
the Champs Elysées (see ante, p. 674): nevertheless, It 
deserves notice as a curiosity. Our neighbours shall be 
the annalists : for the reasons given by Sir John Man- 
deville for not describing Paradise, “ because I never 
was there!” From the dozen critiques and testimo- 
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as to what the entertainment was like. The first, and 
not the least memorable of these, was the puff anti- 
cipatory of M. Berlioz, the conductor: a feuilleton 
tforth in Le Journal des Débats, giving lists of the 
singers, which comprised every artist of value in 
Paris—laudations of the sub-conductors and the fune- 
tionaries, to whom he had “ confided” the cuivres and 
the harps (M. Berlioz is drolly anxious about the 
as may be seen in his letters describing his 

own triumphal progress through Germany), and re- 
ports, by prophecy, of the rehearsals. Fancy either 
of our respected musical knights and conductors— 
fancy our Sir George or Sir Henry—thus announcing 
to the English public the transcendency of a York 
festival or an Abbey meeting ! M. Berlioz, too, was 
so enamoured of his own performances, as to declare 
that this would be the grandest festival on record. 
We will not cite England against him ; and we pre- 
sume he has never taken the trouble to ascertain the 
existence of the gigantic performances in the Vienna 
Riding-School, which are given, or we mistake, late in 
every autumn; but so confident a gentleman might 
bea little better read in his own musical history. At 
all events, it may not be unamusing to confront his 
promise with a reminiscence from the Revue de Paris, 

“On the 26th of August, 1794,” says the writer, 
“very early in the morning, the National Convention 
received the news of the victory gained at Fleurus 
by General Jourdan. A memorable battle, which 
delivered our frontiers, and, by defeating theAustrians, 
assured the conquest of Belgium. The Convention 
immediately decreed that a grand concert should ter- 
minate the rejoicings ordained for the occasion. An 
immense amphitheatre had been erected before the 
palace of the Tuileries, and it was determined to fill it 
withan army of musicians. The theatres were closed 
by order, and all the singers and instrumentalists of 
Paris were called on to co-operate. More than fifteen 
hundred answered this appeal. * * The pieces select- 
ed were suitable to the occasion, as well as of proved 
success. After having triumphantly attacked the over- 
tures of ‘ Iphigénie en Aulide,’ of  Demophoon,’ and 
choruses from * Armida,’ * Tarare,’ * Ernelinde,’ * La 
Caravane, &c, &c. the squadron of musicians finished 
its evolutions by ‘ La Marseillaise,’ the last stanza of 
which 

Amour sacré de la patrie, 

was sung slowly, and with expression, by female voices 
alone—the audience kneeling, with heads uncovered. 
In the pause which precedes the burden, ‘ Aux 
ames,’ the great window of the principal pavillon 
opened, and three enormous bells which had been 
hung there rung the tocsin. The roll of two hundred 
drums was heard, while two hundred others beat * the 
charge,’ which was sounded at the same moment by 
aregiment of trumpets: twelve pieces of cannon sus- 
tained by a brigade of infantry kept up a continual 
fre; the whole joined by the chorus ‘ Aux armes, 
citoyens.’” So powerful beyond expectation was 
this coup de thédtre, that many of the audience ima- 
gined that some new terror or insurrection had broken 
out, and rushed from the spot with a panic which cost 
some lives, 

So much for a monster festival in Paris fifty years 
since! The one held the other day appearsto have gone 
over more peacefully. Some state the fact in a more 
wncompromising fashion, and pronounce the affair 
a failure. The great temporary hall in which the 
music was performed is described as unfavourable to 
sound ; and the masses of instrumentsand voices pro- 
duced far less effect than was expected. The favourite 
norceau of the morning seems to have been Halévy’s 
hymn against the English (rather than for the French), 
ftom ‘Charles Six,’ which was riotously encored 
—certain critics pithily adding, for the sake of the 
words, A new ‘ Hymne a la France,’ by M. Berlioz, 
‘owords by that poetical satirist, M. Barbier, was 
also successful. But there is no concealing the fact, 
that the selection of the music was made whimsically 
rather than wisely. Not a single grand oratorio 
chorus of one of the great masters was performed. 
Theselections from Gluck’s ‘ Armide’ (including even, 
¥e believe, some of its graceful ballet music), and 
Auber’s * La Muette,’ and Meyerbeer’s ‘ Huguenots,’ 
vanted the stage, to give them full effect. The‘Hymn 
to Bacchus,’ from the ‘ Antigone,’ suffered in like man- 
tet; while the Preghiera from ‘ Mosé’ is too slight a 
movement for any concert more select than an open 
urcelebration, But since it is one of the canons 





of the new faith preached by M. Berlioz to satirize, 
or, at best, to patronize indulgently, the great contra- 
puntal writing of the ancients, a movement permit- 
ting the employment of his favourite battalion of 
harps could hardly fail to be preferred to the noble 
but severe inspirations of Bach or Handel. Among 
the opera-tunes gforesaid, it is no wonder that the 
final movement of Beethoven’s c minor symphony 
produced small effect. This, again, might be owing 
to the locality. 

Still, incomplete and unartistic as the meeting must 
be rated, when compared with similar musical doings 
in “ perfide Albion,” or honest-hearted Germany, the 
assembling thereof is a favourable movement for 
French music. Between, on the one hand, M. le 
Prince de la Moskowa’s society for the performance 
of unaccompanied vocal music (of which we hear 
satisfactory accounts), and on the other M. Hubert’s 
classes of operatives and choralists trained on the 
Wilhem method, with the disposition which we be- 
lieve exists to improve the musical services of the 
French churches, not forgetting the spread of a taste 
for organ-playing,—progress (Peace permitting) can 
hardly fail to result. There is a patriotism, after its 
kind, in the cultivation of the highest tastes and sym- 
pathies of Art, as useful, at least, as the hot-blooded 
mob-enthusiasm stirred up by performing La Mar- 
seillaise, with its tocsin and petard obligato, or M. 
Halévy’s poor chorus! apropos of Tahiti and Mo- 
rocco questions. 





Her Magesty’s THEeatre.—* La Paysanne’ hav- 
ing proved too much (or too little) for Mdlle. Fanny 
Elssler to carry, she was introduced on Saturday 
evening last as ‘ Esmeralda:’ with the same results as 
have always attended her assumption of a character 
created by another artist. But in this case Mdlle. 
Fanny's superiority over her predecessor was even 
more marked than in the revival of ‘ Giselle,’ (vide 
Athen. No. 806.) The limits of the best actress, 
in supernatural and spiritual subjects, are very soon 
reached: perhaps they were touched on every side 
by Taglioni:—whereas. the passions and the emo- 
tions of humanity are boundless and countless in 
their variety; and whatever difference of opinion 
there may be regarding pirouettes, battemens, &c. 
&c., none can exist as to the supremacy of Mdlle. 
Elssler as a pantomimist. She begins where others 
end. Carlotta Grisi’s Esmeralda was a charming 
and delicate outline: hers is a rich, finished picture, 
full of life and colour, every detail perfected with 
wonderful truth. The half whinfsical, half touching 
scene of her marriage with Gringoire the woful,— 
the loathing horror of her repulse of Claude Frollo— 
the girlish adoration with which she regards brilliant 
Phebus, her rescuer, are nearly as vivid on the stage 
as in the pages of Victor Hugo’s fascinating romance. 
Mimetic art can hardly go further: nor should such 
an opportunity of studying the grace and the duty of 
gesture be lost, by any of those who merely admire, 
or of those who mean one day to attempt. The 
enthusiasm of the public was great and genuine. 
“ The raven-down of darkness” itself (some imagine 
the critic’s spleen yet blacker) could not refuse being 
smoothed to a smile by ‘ Don Pasquale,’ Donnizetti’s 
prettiest opera buffa. This work is now played and 
sung with that perfect ripeness and certainty which 
are, possibly, unattainable in a first season. At the 
risk of enraging the laudatores temporis acti, we must 
consider it as equal, and in some respects and effects 
superior, to many an opera buffa of Cimarosa and 
Paiesiello, famous in its day, and now sighingly re- 
ferred to as a classic, by those who forget that the 
world has gone round, and themselves with it—how- 
ever unwilling they be to own the fact! 





Haymarket.—The closing of this pleasant and 
well-conducted theatre, after a prolonged and pros- 
perous season, affords an opportunity that we gladly 
avail ourselves of to award the praise so justly due to 
Mr. Webster for his spirited and able management. 
The actors and authors engaged by him, as mentioned 
last week, have recorded their testimony to his merits 
as a manager in a tangible and costly shape ; and the 
good word of the critics, though only put in the form 
of type, may not be unacceptable. The public have 
a way of their own to reward meritorious managers, 
which is at once the most spontaneous and lasting ; 
and of this Mr. Webster seems to have had a satis- 





factory share. In his valedictory address, he alludes 
to the circumstances attending the ‘ Prize Comedy,’ 
with good taste and proper feeling: his statement, 
that for three years no comedy was to be got for love 
or money, is evidence of the lack of dramatic talent 
calculated to induce acquiescence in the judgment of 
the committee who selected ‘Quid Pro Quo’ as the 
best out of a hundred. We are, however, of opinion, 
that less ambitious efforts than five-act plays might 
be successful, if dramatists would bestow more at- 
tention to developement of character and construction 
of plot. Ourneighbours, the French, show how well 
worth while it is to bestow skill and pains on the 
veriest trifles. 





Lycevm.—Another burlesque spectacle, the only 
kind of drama, by the way, in which contemporary 
writers for the stage have been invariably successful, 
and whose origin dates no further back than Mr, 
Planché’s connexion with the Olympic,—a travestie 
of the once favourite romantic spectacle of ‘ Aladdin,’ 
swells the tide of popularity that has set in to this 
theatre, with a height of flood proportioned to the 
lowness of ebb that preceded it. Mrs, Keeley’s 
Aladdin is the life of the piece, which is got up in 
a splendid style, with flying palaces, pink-legged 
nymphs, and a liberal allowance of puns, parodies, 
pointed allusions, and other pleasantries. 





MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences. —July 22._M. Wer- 
theim made a communication on the elasticity of 
metals under different degrees of temperature, from 
15 to 200. It results from his experiments that the 
co-efficients of elasticity diminish in a continuous 
manner as the temperature rises, but iron and steel 
are exceptions to this otherwise general rule. M. 
Wertheim has also made experiments as to the in- 
fluence of the galvanic current upon the elasticity of 
metals. He finds that this current produces a mo- 
mentary diminution of the co-efficient of elasticity 
in the metallic wires over which it passes by its own 
action, independently of the diminution produced 
by the elevation of temperature. The diminution 
ceases with the current, no matter how long its action 
may have been.—A paper was received from M, 
Fizeau on some experiments made with a view to ob- 
tain photographic designs on paper from a daguerré- 
otype plate engraved by chemical means. The pro- 
blem consists in acting upon the daguerréotype im- 
pressions by an agent which eats into the dark parts, 
without affecting the light parts of the plate; or, in 
other words, which attacks the silver in presence of 
the mercury, without affecting the latter. A mixed 
acid, composed of nitric, nitrous, and chloridic acids, 
has this property. The operation should be per- 
formed with the aid of heat. ‘The formation of the 
chlorure of silver, which is an insoluble salt, would 
soon check the action of the acid, if it were not re- 
moved by an ammoniacal solution. After this first 
process, the plate would be engraved too slightly for 
good impressions to come off ; the plate is therefore 
rubbed over with linseed-oil, and then wiped, so as 
to leave the oil only in the hollow parts. The promi- 
nent parts are then gilt by the galvanic process, and 
the reliefs being protected by gold, the hollow parts 
can be deepened at the will of the operator.—A 
paper by M. Vergnaud, on explosions in powder- 
mills, was read: he is of opinion that these explosions 
are not produced by sparks from. the crushing of the 
silex, but by electrical sparks resulting from pe- 
culiar circumstances, which he proposes to investi- 
gate.—A communication was made by the scientific 
commission which was sent to Egypt. In the atlas 
published by the commission are a great number of 
hieroglyphics, some of which represent the zodiac. 
In attempting to decipher them, M. Champollion 
found the word autocraton, by which Nero was in the 
habit of signing his acts; consequently, it was pre- 
sumed that the zodiac was of the reign of Nero. 
Since the publication of the above work, M. Cham- 
pollion has visited Egypt, and, not being able to dis- 
cover this inscription, he fancied that he had been 
hoaxed by the commission, and complained of the 
supposed hoax to the Academy. The members of 
the commission have, therefore, protested against 
his complaint, and declared that if he did not see 
the inscription, the fault was his own, not theirs, and 
they assert positively its existence.—Some amuse- 
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ment was created in this sitting by the exhibition of 
a Chinese polished metallic mirror. On the back of 
this mirror are certain engraved designs, which, 
when the rays of the sun strike upon the polished 
surface, are reflected upon the ceiling of a room as 
visibly as if they were engraved upon the face of 
the mirror. 

The Hebrew MS. found in the Grotto of Absalom.—In the 
number of your valuable periodical for the 13th ult., you 
have a paragraph relative to a MS. said to have been found 
in the tomb of Absalom, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
about which you seem rather incredulous. I am happy, 
however, to inform you that the main facts mentioned are 
perfectly correct: our excellent consul there, Mr. Young, 
was, I know, anxious to obtain it, but whether at so high 
a price as hinted at, I do not know. I was at the time of 
its discovery residing in Jerusalem, as architect of the Eng- 
lish church then building there, and have great pleasure in 
forwarding you a small fragment of the identical MS., which 
was much discoloured and mutilated from decay; a larger 
piece of it may be seen in a collection of curiosities I have 
deposited in the Royal Polytechnic Institution; which you 
will find noticed in the enclosed catalogue. Iam, &c., 

63, Gt. Marlborough St., Portland Place. J. Woop Jouns. 

[We are, of course, much obliged to Mr. Johns, 
but cannot admit the evidence as at all conclusive. 
In fact, it amounts to this, and no more:—he heard 
in Jerusalem what we heard in London; and hesaw 
a MS. in Jerusalem which, thanks to his courtesy, 
we have seen a fragment of in London; but Mr. 
Johns is no more able than ourselves to bear testi- 
mony to the truth of the story respecting the discovery 
of the MS.] 

Roscoe's Novelist’s Library.—May I request you will do me 
the favour to announce that I have no connexion whatever 
with a publication advertised under the title of ‘ Roscoe’s 
Novelist’s Library,’ with the addition of the words, ‘‘ Have 
you read Roscoe's Edition of the Wandering Jew?” I have 
the honour, &c., Tuomas Roscog. 

5, Cornwall Terrace, Aug. 3, 1844. 

Medical Profession.—An important bill has been 
introduced into the House of Commons, by Sir James 
Graham, for the regulation of medical practice in 
England, and the getting quit of those anomalies by 
which the system of licensing is complicated and de- 
formed. Sir James’sleading principleis, that quackery 
is not to be put down by penalty, but by such encou- 
ragements as may raise, generally, the character of the 
legitimate practitioner, and offer a distinction and a 
guarantee to the public; and his leading measure is 
the establishment of a Council of Health, to have a 
general controlling influence over the many medical 
bodies in the three kingdoms, and correct, by a uni- 
form system of registration, the various licensing 
systems now in practice, and the exclusions and ex- 
ceptions created by a number of discordant charters. 
Provisions are made for rendering the control of this 
new Presiding Board effectual to the securing of a 
competent degree of instruction on the part of the 
practitioner ; and no person whom it has not regis- 
tered will be qualified to hold any public medical or 
surgical office, naval, military, parochial, hospital, or 
otherwise ; the certificate of no such person will be 
receivable in a court of law, nor will he be entitled to 
recover therein for professional attendance. Neither 
will any unregistered person have the right to claim 
any one of the exemptions, (such as that from being 
summoned upon juries,) which attach to the medical 
character. The general action of the Central Board 
will be, to raise the standard of general fitness, and 
secure for that of education, in the various licensing 
bodies, equalization and uniformity ; and an import- 
ant clause in the Bill regulates the age at which 
degrees shall be conferred. As we have said, no 
positive enactment is directed against thé irregular 
practitioner ; and with the mark of disability on him 
which this Bill creates, he is still free to cheat those 
who are determined to be cheated. 

Copyright.—A necessary complement to the Inter- 
national Copyright Act of the present Session has been 
introduced to parliament, by Government,—reducing 
the duties payable upon such books, prints and other 
works of art, published abroad, as shall have previ- 
ously obtained her Majesty’s grant of Copyright, by 
order of council, pursuant to the provisions of that 
Act. The order in council would, of course, be in- 
operative, so long as the duties were prohibitory ; and 
this short Bill was needed, to give life to the privilege 
which the former might confer. The Bill contains a 
further clause, rendered necessary by the last, refer- 
ring to countries whose books and prints we are, by 
treaty, bound to receive on the same terms as those 
of the most favoured nations,—and empowering her 
Majesty, by order in council, to command their ad- 





mission on the newscale of duties proposed by this bill. 
The following i is the — of the reduced duties :— 
Works in the lang of the country 
of export, originally fk we therein, or original 
works of that country in the dead languages, or 
other works in the dead languages, with original 
taries p din that country. .the ewt. 15s. 0d. 
All other works published in the country of export, 








if printed prior to the year 1801..... R.theewt. 20 0 
If printed in or since the year 1801........ theewt. 50 0 
Prints and drawings, plain or coloured, single, each 0 0} 
Ditto, bound or sewed............-+++ the dozen 0 1) 


While on the subject of copyright, it may be 
useful, asa hint to publishers, that we should report 
an application made some days ago at Marlborough 
Street, by the Trustees of the British Museum—one 
of those public institutions entitled, under the Copy- 
right Act, to copies of all newly-published works,— 
against Messrs. Wessell and Stapleton, for neglecting 
to comply with that provision. The right and the 
omission were both admitted by the defendants, and 
“ inadvertence” was pleaded as the cause of the lat- 
ter. A mitigated penalty was taken, by consent. 

America.—The American papersare filled with ac- 
counts of most disastrous floods, on the great rivers of 
the Union—the Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Red and White Rivers. Cotton plains have been 
covered, and the crops destroyed—cattle and houses 
almost innumerable swept away,—families of human 
beings have perished—and towns and villages have 
been inundated, to depths of ten and twenty feet. At 
St. Louis, on the Mississippi, the water rose three feet 
higher than in the great flood of 1785. The destruc- 
tion of property has been immense. The New York 
papers, too, have a curious announcement, which 
carries us back into the days of the pirates and 
treasure-seekers of old—sets us down on one of the 
remote fields of British-American romance. It 
appears, that the superstitions of that adventurous 
time are not quite worn out :—moved by the abound- 
ing ancient traditions which refer to the piratical 
vessel of the famous Capt. Kidd, (supposed to have 
been sunk some distance up the Hudson, to escape 
capture by a British force), a wealthy capitalist, 
some time since, purchased the land adjacent to the 
spot which they point out, with a view to obtaining 
control over that portion of the bed of the river. 
An association of gentleman has, since, been formed ; 
and has, for some months past, been making experi- 
ments in search of the mysterious ship:—and a 
pamphlet which they have published, collects the 
old tales, on the subject, that they have adopted as 
evidence, and explains the base of their operations. 
The New York papers now say, that they have ac- 
tually found the remains of a large ship in the spot 
indicated—that long augers, with tin cases round them, 
have brought up chips of pine and English oak, and 
that an old fashioned howitzer has, here, been fished 
out of the Hudson.—While quoting from the Ameri- 
can papers, we may add—as our readers have heard 
so much of the Mormon prophet, Joe Smith—(for his 
introduction to English readers, see Athen. No. 701), 
that he and his brother Hiram are both murdered, 
in the gaol, at Carthage, by the mob, whose attack 
and forcible entry the sentinels were not in sufficient 
force to resist. We begin seriously to fear that 
America is likely to realize Southey’s prediction in 
his Colloquies, and be the scene where the next 
great fanatical outbreak will be enacted. 

A Bridge of a novel and magnificent description, or 
rather a double bridge, one over the other, it is said, is 
about to be thrown over the Rhine, at Cologne. It will 
have twenty-five arches; and its extreme height will 
be 144 feet above the shores. The lower bridge will 
carry a railroad, to connect the Berlin and Cologne 
line with the terminus of the Rhenish railway. The 
upper bridge will be for other carriages, horsemen, 
and foot-passengers. In that part of the piers which 
extends between the two bridges, cannon will be 
placed, for the double purpose of breaking up the ice 
on the river, and defending the city. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres has 
elected M. Jules Mohl to the vacant chair of the late 
M. Burnouf the elder, in a contest where he had for 
competitors MM. Sédillot, La Boulaye, and Auguis. 

Deaf and Dumb.—At the Royal Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, of Berlin, the attempt to instruct idiots 
by intellectual means has been successful. The pro- 
blem, theoretically and practically, has, it is said, 
been solved, and that solution has been tested, and 
approved by eminent physicians, 
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UNCLE in ENGLAND. A df 
the Year. John Murray, Alhemarle-street. bia — - 
Just CEDWw New Edition, revised, 
K IN WARD THE SIXTH'S Latin 
GRaMMAt for Use of Schools. 
n veneer. Atbererie- street. 
w ready, avo 
i! ESSAY on the PRONUNCIATION of 
GREEK LANGUAGE. By G. J. PENNINGTON, 
M.A., =z Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. 

















fth Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
ATTHLE'S GREEK GRAMMAR, enlarged 
from the last Edition of the original. By J. KENRICK, 
John Murray, Albemarle- Saat 

Just published, 12mo. 4s. boun 
NGLISH NOTES for LATIN “ELEGIACS, 
VERSIFIGATION, “By the Kern Wo OXENHAM, LATIN 
Master of Harrow share aioe oon 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

Now ready, Second Edition, adapted for Schools, avo. 9s. 
HE AGAMEMNON of SESCHYLUS. A New 
Edition of the Text, with Notes. By R W. PEILE, 
D.D., Head Master of Repton School, and late "Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the Same, Second Edition, 8v0. 9s. 
The Choephore of /Eschylus. With Notes. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
FISHLAKE’S TRANSLATION OF gy 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised, 8vo. 

UTTMAN’S IRREGULAR "GREEK 


VERBS; with all the Tenses that are extant, their Forma- 
tion, Meaning, and Usages. 
Also, Second Edition, revised, 8vo. 14s. 
Buttman’s Lexilogus ; or, the Meaning and Ety- 


mology of various Words ond. Passages in Greek Writers. 
obn Murray, Albemarle-street. 














BOYD’Ss ANTHON’S GREEK READER, 
In a very large volume. duodecimo. price 7s. 6d. roan, 
EEK READER, selected principally 
from the Work of Professor FREDERIC JACOBS. With 
English Notes. Critical and Fxplanatory, a Metrical Index to 
Homer ond 4 nacreon, and a Copious Lexicon by CHARLES 
ANTHON, L.L.D. New Edition, revised and corrected, by 
Rev. AMES yg L.L.D., one of the Masters of the High 
“po Edinbu 

ondon : mri ¥ for Thomas Tegzg, 73, Cheapside, where may 

be had all the other Works of Professor Anthon. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF MR, TATE’S 
ARSTHEG TIO. | 
» price 2s. 6d. n y bound. 
ATE’S “COMMERCIAL.  SRIFHMETIC. 
And, at the same time, now first published, 

Tate’s Key to Commercial Arithmetic, price 3s. 6d. 
“ After a careful examination of Tate's Arithmetic, we pro- 

nounce it superior to all other publications of the same class.” 


—Atlas 
Etting ham Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate Within ; Longman & Co.; 
and all Booksellers. 


CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


E PORQUET’S NEW FRENCH-ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY, in which the PronoNctaTION 
of certain Words has been MARKED OUT when a doubt ma 
arise either with the Pupil, or among natives. Upwards of FIV 
THOUSAND Words and Phrases have been added to this Edition. 

*.* The French-English and English-French parts together, 
price 5s. 

Other Userut agg Porviar Works published by 
Mr. De Porqvrt, viz. ; 

Nouvelles .  . "Parsiennes-_Parislan Phraseology— 
Italian Phrases—German ditto—Le_ Secrétaire Parisien—Le 
Seertiaive panecpaneiety wy and English Ready Reckoner, &e. 
&c. Catalogues may he had on application. 

M1 supplied with Governesses, &c. as usual, Office 
ou! 








i. Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


PAYNE’S POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 
Recently POETR price 3s., the Third Edition of , h 
ELECT POETRY for CHILDREN, wit 
brief Explanatory Notes. By JOSEPH PAYNE. 
* Very pleasing and suitable selection.” Westminster Review.— 
” Charming collection.” Spectator.—"* Rich selection.”’ Congreso, 
tional.—* Judicious selection.” Metropolitan.—* Nice little book.” 
Tait.—“ An excellent selection.” Christian Witness. 
Also. nearly ready, hy the same Editor, 
Studies in English Poetry. 
London: Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Cornhill. 


THE CHEAPEST GERMAN DICTIONARY 
Just published, New Edition. square 18mo. 7s. hount 
ABENHORSI'S POCKET DICTION ARY 
f the GERMAN and ENGL ISH and ENGLISH ont 
GERMAN LANGUAGES, By G. H. NOEHDEN, L.L.D. Ph.D. 
Sixth Edition, materially improved by D. Boileau. 
Recently published, 
Dr. Noehden’s German Grammar. 19th Edition, 


revised by Dr. Bialloblotzky, 7s. 6d. bound 
7th Edition, 6s. 








Noehden’s German Exercises. 
Key to Se Exercises, by Schultz. 4th Edit. 3s. 64. 
London Longman, Brown & Co.; T. Cadell; Dulau & Co.; 
Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin & Co.; Danean & Malcolm; J, May- 
nard; C. Dolman; and G. Routledg 
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Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 5 
HE HE GoUMS OF LABOUR, "An ESSAY on 
the DUTIES a ofthe BMPLOVERS . the rats of Bus ED. 
written in the In ore s of Business. 
7 An as Pickering. Publisher, Piccadilly 
oO nL in royal 8vo., price One = Guinn 
J2 EL Y ° An EPISODE. 
d the house of a Village Curate. By AL- 
fag iti ‘Translated by ROBERT ANS- 


roaes: Boudery & Kirby; and Blackwood & Sons, 
b 








NEW POEMS BY MISS BARRETT. 
oi published, in 2 vols. price 12s. cloth. 
OEM ’ ARRETT. 
Pp Also, by the same Author. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
The Seraphim, and other Poems. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
ed 8vo. price 5s 
EBECCA NATHAN; or, a Daughter of 
a St. Posts Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 
Barrill, Chatham 
Now veody. and to be had of all Booksellers, price 1s., or sent 
post on receipt of a penny stamp in addition 
KEY to CONINGSBY, 
comprising 
UPWARDS OF SIXTY CHARACTERS. 
London: Sherwood & Co. 23, Paternoster-row. 
This es t blished 
HE LOG- GAS ; or, THE WORLD 
BEFORE YOU. the ale of ‘Three Experiments 
of Living,’ OSitches of d Painters, &c. 12mo. sewed, ls. 6d. 


_ ‘London : John Ch 121, Newgate-street. 
Published this day, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HE VALE of the TOWEY ; or, Sketches in 


South Wales. By ANNE BEALE. 
London : Longuzan, Brown, Green, & L 


PROF. THOMSON’S NEW hose ON a 

OMEN this day, 12mo. 5s. cloth 

N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 

ALGEBRA, ahh and Practical. By JAMES 

ee L.L.D. Professor of Mathematics in the University 

Oo Geiientiy the work of a learned and accurate mathema- 

tician, and a decided iepvovement on all our pre-existing alge- 

braical text books.”’’— Spectator. 

London : Longman, Brown, Green, & L 
































Ts Ba THE — ARTS, 
day, in 8vo. 2 
N INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, delivered 
n the Cessical Theatre of King’s College, London, by 
WILLIAM DYCE, Esq. M.A., Professor of Fine Arts to the 
"“Loedon : James Burns, 17, Portman-street, Portman-square. 


MR. HUNTER’S NEW ILLUSTRATIONS OF 





SUARBOCEADS. 
This day is published, price 8s. 6d Second Part of 
N ®y ot ILLUSTRATIONS - “a the LIFE, 
STUDIES, and WRITINGS of SRARSSCEARE: The 


Comedies. By the Rev. JOSEPH HUNTER 
Also, price 3s. ar +, contain Prol 
and Biographical on the Family of ng Proliatn 2» other cn 
imespuonsed with him 
. B. Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 


MR, GEORGE Dee apne anc NEW WORK. 
ready, pri 
TH BACHELORS OWN “BOOK; being the 
Progress of Mr. Lambkin i ie a aot of Pleasure and 
Amusement, and also in searc f Heal and Happiness. 
an -four Plates, designed a etched S GEORGE CRUIK: 


David Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


Published the 30th July, second edition, demy 8vo., price 2s. 
if sent by post 2s. 6d. 5, 
VIL!—Remarks thereon, by LUKE JAMES 
HANSARD. Being an Appress to MAN for the Best 
PRoTecTION OF THE Younc,—seeking the Diminution and 
tion of Seduction and Prostitution, and having reference 
‘the Bill, * Brothels’ Suppression,” withdrawn (on the yth of 
ily ins een), on its being proposed for Third Reading in the 


Printea ona published hy J 
Great Turnstile, Lincoln’ inn Fields, po ene Se ¢ 


JUVENILE ENGLISHMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by the Rev. F. E. PAGET, of Elford. 
The volumes are neatly bound in loth, pocket sis size, with illus- 


trations by various artists. 
. Tales of the Village Children. By “the Editor. 


2 The Hope of the Katzekopf’s. A Fairy Tale. 


“ ‘Henri de Clermont. A Tale of La hemaporen 
By the Rev. W. Gresley. 2s. 
eral other volumes are in Full 
Rfenctuses may be had, AN by Sea iy on appli- 


London: James Burns. 
n 4 vols. 8vo. (with Portrait), price 2/. 8s. 


ORR ESPONDENCE of the Right Hon. 
/ EQuCND Suess. Between the Year 1744 and the 
is 

Baited by by CHARLES WILLIAM, EARL FITZW 
Lleckenant- General SIR RICHARD BOUR Keen. — 
excine aur surprise (Oy al 

so long sulflere: 

unpublished.”"— A . This delay is telly explained tn’ the 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Price 2s. i 
ETROSPECTIVE; or, Scattered Memorials 
. Second Edition, with Additions. 

cogld by Batchelor, King’s Arms Lit rary, Dover; Onwhyn, 
jberine-street, Strand; and Calais. 

plete with entertaining matter, “Bal of curions historical 
ene. A gentleman thus speaks of the first edition of this 
famphlet :—“ The numerous anecdotes and biographical inci- 

ts it records are truly interesting, and will Tiehly repay its 
Perusal,”’—It concludes with tributes to the memory of Nelson. 





























INTERESTING WORKS, 


Suitable for Presents, 
PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER § CO. CORNHILL. 


1. 
RECTORY OF VALEHEAD; 
Or, ne ey aay OF A HOLY HOME. 
By Rey. R. W. EVANS, M.A. 
Tw elfth Edition: with Plate, price 6s. cloth. 


THE LIFE BOOK OF A LABOURER. 
By the Author of ‘The Bishop's Daughter.’ 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


3. 
THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MAN. 
By D. MORISON. 
Second Edition, . 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 
By Miss STICKNEY, now Mrs. ELLIS, 
Author of the ‘ Women of England.’ 
First, Second, and Third Series. 

Price 7s. 6d. each, feap. 8vo. cloth, with Plates. 


5. 
THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS : 
AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


6. 
OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE TO 
THE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND 


By CAROLINE A. ous Post 8vo. price 5s. 5s. cloth. 


THE LIFE OF MARGARET BEAUFORT, 
Countgss oF RichMOND AND DERBY, 
And Mortuer or Hevry VII. 
By CAROLINE A. HALSTED. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. cloth. 


8. 

THE PROGRESS OF CREATION 
Considered with reference to the PRESENT CONDITION 
of the EARTH. 

An interesting and useful work for Young People. 

By MARY ROBARTS, Author of ‘ Annals of My Village,’ &c. 
Feap. 8vo. beautifully illustrated, price 7s. in fancy cloth. 


9. 
INVESTIGATION ; 
Or, TRAVELS IN THE BOUDOIR, 
By CAROLINE A. HALSTED, 
Author of ‘ The Life of Margaret Beaufort,’ &c. 
Feap. 8vo. beautifully illustrated, price 7s. in fancy cloth. 





Works by the Rev. C. B. Payier, M.A. 
Author of ‘ May You Like It.’ 


1. 
RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN'S LIFE, 
Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


2. 
MONTAGUE; 
Or, IS THIS RELIGION ? 
A Paces From THE Book or THE WoRLD. 
New Edition, feap. 8vo. with Plate, price 6s. cloth. 


3. 
LEGENDS AND RECORDS, 
Chiefly Historical. 
In post 8vo. beautifully — 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


SOCIAL EVILS, AND THEIR REMEDY. 
A SERIES OF NARRATIVES. 
In Eight Numbers, price 1s. 6d. each, sewed, or in Four 
Volumes, price 4s. each, half-bound. 
The following are the contents of the different Numbers:— 
I. THE MECHANIC. 
Il. THE LADY AND THE LADY'S MAID. 
Ill. THE PASTOR OF DRONFELLS. 
IV. THE LABOURER AND HIS WIFE. 
Vv. THE COUNTRY TOWN. 
VI. LIVE AND LET LIVE; or, THE MANCIIESTER 
WEAVERS. 
VII. THE SOLDIER. 
VU. THE LEASIDE FARM. 





Just published, 
SCHISM AND REPENTANCE, 
A SUBJECT IN SEASON. By JOSEPH FEARN. 
Feap. 8vo. price 4s. cloth, with Plates. 





Most of the above Books may be had, handsomely bound in 
morocco, at an addition of about 3s. per volume to the price. 





*,* A Catalogue of Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Publications of General Literature, and of Oriental and 
Emigration Works, may be obtained Gratis. 








By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
This day is published. a, be coutioned © every Two Months, 
roya 

HE ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of H.M.SS. 
EREBUS and TERROR, enact, the command of Capt. 

= somes Clark Bose, R, RS ing the years 1839, 40, * 
nd 4 JOHN RICHARDSON, -D. F.R.S. & 

aad JOHN E EDWARD Gl F. 


* The work will Ban S about 15 Parts.—Part I. ii 
the Beasts, Part IL. the Flebes welche 
London: Longman, Grown, Green, & 1 


NEW WORK ON ORNITHOLOGY. 
This day is published. in imperial 4to. with feet ‘cploured and 
‘bree plain Plates, 10s. éd., Part 1V. 

HE GENERA of. BIRDS. 

By GEORCE ROBERT GRAY, Senior Assistant of the 

Zoological Department in the British Museum. Illastrated with 

about Three padred pat Bas Plates, by DAVID WILLIAM 
MITCHELL, B.A, F.L 

*,* 7 be @ compieted i . (nei exceeding) Fifty Monthly Parts. 

London: Longman, Brown. Green, & Longmans 











HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 82, 
will be published in a oe Gage. 


Railroad Administration ‘ond Improvement. 
Coningsby. 

he Prize Cc omety and Prize Committee. 
Collisions at Sea 

ithes. 
Beaumarchais and Sophie Arnault. 
Charles James, Bishop of London. 
With other Papers. 


Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 


LIVY—NEW EDITION, WITH VARIOUS READINGS. 
Complete, in 3 thick vols. 8vo. price 1. lis. 6d. hoards, 
IVY, from the TEXT of DRAKENBORCH, 
with *CREVIER’ S Notes. A new edition. To which are 
added the various Readings of Gronovius, Crevier, Kreyssig, and 
Bekker. With ‘copious Index of Matters. 
London: Whittaker and Co.; Longman and Co.; Duncan and 
Malcolm; —- Marshall ind Co. Oxford: J. H. Parker 


lith edition, 12mo. price 3s. bound, 
OLINEUX'S USE of the GLOBES; con- 
taining Problems, with Examples and Questions; piso, 
* Series of Exercises. For the use of Schools and Priva’ 
uition 
Longman and Co.; Homilten and Co.: Whittaker and Co. ; 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Darton an 
Clarke , Souter and Law; ond Edwards and Hughes, 


HUtTons COURSE of MATHEMATICS, 
letely revised by Mr. T. S. DAVIES, of the Royal 
—— + y Callens. 12th edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 12s. each, 


MPPS eer 











The Course, in two volumes, now includes all the latest, im- 
provements and discoveries in this branch of scien: 
teachers who may prefer the older methods can “have 
eleventh edition, as heretofore, a few copies still remaining on 


nd. 
" Also, recently published. by ¢ by Ge same Proprietors, New 


Hutton's Arithmetic. T2mo. 5s. bound. 
weno 's Compendious Measurer. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 


_ ‘Key to the Same. 12mo. 5s. bound. 


Hutton’s Mathematical Tables, Royal 8vo, 7th 

edition, 18s. board 
Davies's Solutions of the Principal Questions of 
Hutton’s Matliematics. 8vo. 24s. boards. 

London: Longman, Brown and Co.; J. M. Richardson; 
Hamilton and Co. ;. Whittaker and Co. ; Duncan and Malcolm ; 
Newman and Co. ; Simpkin, i o~ bee F. and J. Riving- 
ton; Allen and d Co. 3 8h herwood and Co.; Souter and Law; 
Cowie and Co. ; sand Co. ; Smith. Elder and Co. ; Harvey 
1 Destens ac mpousne: Houlston — Stoneman; 

Dolman ; J. en; Darton and Clarke; and G. 
Routledge. ‘Oxford: td. Parker, o— bridge: J.andJ. Deighton. 
tewal 


" HOMER—ENGLISH PROSE. 
8vo. price 16s. boards, 
HE ILIAD of HOMER, translated into Eng- 


lish Prose as literally as the different idioms of the Greek 
and by sare languages will allow; with Explegstery Notes. By 
a Graduate of the ‘tn niversity of Oxford. 4t edition, theveusly 
revised and corrected, with ye notes. 


The Odyssey. 8vo. price 16s, boards. —_ 
», B d Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton 
By xy * Simphia. Marshall’ and Co, ; Souter and Law; and 
Houlston and Stoneman. 


m.. NEW POCKET oe ay al 
a neat pocket volume, © m 
A NEW BIOGRAPHICAL “DICTIONARY; 
containing a Brief 8 -¥ of the most eminent Persons 
d Remarkable Charac in every age and nation. By 
Sikh EN JONES. 8th edition, with additions and improve- 


men The present edition has received no less than 347 new articles 

relating to osle Ihe ore ae deceased Since the seventh 
t wale 

= Wy : re Pre Cadell Hamilton andCo.; Whittaker 

and Co.; - npn Marsball st f Co. ; Harvey and D artes 

~ ansfie an iving’ on; ms 

ae Stoneman 3 Souter and Law; Mackie +E Aliman; FY 























gna W. Morrison. York: Wilson LF ‘ton Dublin: J. 
hb edition, . price 4s. 6d. bound 
EITH’S COMPLETE PRACTICAL 


ARITHMETICIAN ; containing several new and useful 
improvements, adapted to the use of Schools and Private Tui- 
tion. Corrected and enlarged by SAMUEL MAY 

#,* In this edition an article on the Management of Surds 
bas been introduced, and a much more comprehensive view of 
Exchanges furnished by Mr. y\ — nee 

80, 
New edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. 

A Key to the Complete Practical Arithmetician ; 
containing answers? to all the questions in that work. To which 
is added, an APPENDIX, ygentelalos a Synopsis of Logarithmi- 
cal Arithmetic, a By Tho as Beit eit ape 7th edition, cor- 

™ aynar 
*fonemen and Co. eines end Meleolan: 3 Hamilton snd Co. ; 
Whittaker and Co.; wy and Son; F. and J Bg 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. and $ + @ 
Souter and Law. 
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st ready, 12mo. rice @ 3s. cl 
IRST LATIN GRAMMAR and EXERCISES, 
on OLLENDORFF'’S METHOD. By. weLLlan HENRY 
PINNOCK, Corpus Christi College, Cambri 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane, “London. 


NEUMAN AND amen) ey SRANtse DICTIONARY, 


A 
EUMAN and BARRETTI'S DICTIONARY 
of the SPANISH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. The 
5th edition, thoroushly revised,and catered We the addition of 
many thousand w i n 2 volumes, 
Spanish and English, ‘and nglish and Spantain 
Also, the Same Abridged. 
New edition, square foolscap, price 8s. bound, 

A Pocket Dictionary of the Spanish and English 
Languages. compiled from the improved Editions of Neuman 
and Barretti. In Two Parts, Spanish and English, and English 
and Spanish, 

Longman, Brown and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; 
Whittaker and Co.; Duncan’ and Malcoim ; em and Co.; 
Hamilton and Co. ; Allen and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall and Co. ; 
J. Bain; Cowie and Co. ; Smith, Elder and Co.; J. 
E. Hodgson; T. and W. Boone; H. 

Washbourne ; Houlston and Stoneman: D. 
C. Dolman; G. Routledge; and G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 


5th ec edition, greatly enlarged, and brought down to the present 
time, with a Map of Geographical Definition, 12mo. price 5s. 


und, 
VICQUOT'S ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY, ANCIENT and MODERN ; containing a 
full Description 2 the several Countries, States, &c. in the 
known Wor To which are added, Historical, Classical, and 
sg ref al Notes. 
rinted for Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co. ; Whittaker 
and Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 


yannys FRENCH —— 
2mo. price 2s. 
YLLABAIRE. FRA NCOIS;, ; * a FRENCH 
SPELLING-BOOK: in ‘which are introduced short 
and pleasing Progressive Reading Lessons. Also, an Introduc- 
tion Os French Grammer; © a Vocabula common Forms of 
ereech upon familiar subjects, the ‘atechism, &c. By J. 
RNY, formerly French Master at Eton College. The Zend 
adition, ‘with considerable additions and improvements, by 
London: Longman and Co. ; Fapiive and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co. i Simpkin, Marshall and Co.; Dulau and Co.; Cowie 
and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Edwards and Hughes; B. .Fel- 
lowes ; Darton and Clark; Souter and Law; and J. Green. 
Edinborgh : Oliver and Boyd. 
vanese’s FRENCH SCHOOL a 
Twenty-fifth edition, BAS 2s, bound 
ERRINS NEW and EASY METHOD of 
LE BRING ihe ST BLLING and PRONUNCIATION of 
the FRENCH LA GE. 
Part I. dS ng yoo Words arranged in alphabetical 
order, with their significations in English 
Part Il. A clear and concise Introduction to vee! Grammar; a 
Weewlals of Words most generally used in 














n 18mo. with Engravings. price 4s. boun 


URNERS INTRODUCTION to ‘the ARTS 
and SCIENCES: adapted to ie a acity of the Young. 

A new edition, altered and ‘wy roved RT MUDIE. 
London: Longman and C aldwin pA Co. ; Whittaker and 
on; Oh Cadell; Hamilton_and Co.; R. 
Scholey Duncan and Malcolm ; Sherwood and Co. ; Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co.; Harvey and ‘Darton; Houlston and Stone- 

man; and Souter and Law. York: Wilson and Sons. 


tea 4 *s SCHOOL — 
2mo. price 4s. 6d. bou 

HE SCHOOL ORATOR, “ah Exercises in 
Elocution Theoretically Arran: nged : from which, aided by 
short practical rules, to be committed to memory, and repeated 
after the manner of reciting the rules in the Latin syntax, 
students may learn to articulate every ware | with propriety ; be 
assisted in the removal of minor impedim ; be taug t to 
modulate the voice. and to speak with quenente of inflexion, 
from the easiest to the. mono aitcalt specipens of English ora- 

torical composition. By WRIGHT, Public and Private 
Lecturer on English E! Be ay huthor of * The Philosophy of 

Dipcetes. * Readings of the 1 y.” ‘ Anti-Scepticism,” &c. 

on: Longman, Brow Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
simpkin. Marshall and Co. ; Sherwood and Co. ; Houlston and 

toneman. 








Just published, the 10th edition, revised 
AULTIER’S FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY, 
with a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two 
Coloured Maps. Price 3s. clot 
Gaultier’s Geographical ‘and Historical Questions, 
with Maps of the Sommparetive Heights of Mountains and 
Length oF Rivers. Price 3s. 
Gaultier’s Geographical Atlas. Price 15s. half- 
bound, folio. 
London: Grant & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 
Just published, the 25th edition, price 4s. 
UTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS and KEY;; or, 
Geographical and Biceraphical Exercises, with a Set of 
Coloured Outline Maps. Enlarged by the Author's Son. 
Le Babillard; an amusing Introduction to the 
French Language ‘ord edition, with 16 Plates. Price 2s. cloth. 
ondon: Grant & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 








2 volumes, price 7s. 
RS. TRIMMERS CONCISE ‘TiISTORY of 
ENGLAND; new edition. brought down to the Reign 
of William iy Fourth. With 48 Engravings. 
Mrs. Trimmer’s Old Testament Lessons. 24 
Bngrvings 3s. bound. 
Mrs. Trimmer’s New Testament Lessons. 40 
Engravings. 3s. bound. 
London : Grant & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


FAMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, 
12, Chethem-sies, Biookfriere, London, 


William Butte orth Ba ton ‘Esa ‘Director H.€. 
ii a! rmorth y ay q.. ctor L.C., Chairman, 


Faller, Chairm: 
Henry Bowden Bifio Ma cht Direc 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. BLG ten, Taq, 
Lee, Esq. Wiles Prinsep, Esq, 


Cc, i La Touche, " Joshua Walker, 
PMlajor Willock RLS 
The ehjects of tite See eey eae i 
e objects of Life Assurance ma accom 
ffice on ‘torena as low asi is consistent with securit vt nae at this 








Eram ance for 
Age. 30 40 | 50 | 60 
Annual | £. s. d.| £. 8. d.| £. 8. d.| £. 5. 4. 
Premium..| 2 471303| 449!) 62 


Endowments for future and existing children, and 
of all kinds are granted by this Society. Asie 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others, and 
. per cent. extra on = first premium. 
OHN CAZENOVE, Secretary, 


ey 
REAT BRITA IN MUTUAL LIFE ASssv. 
RANCE SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo-place, London, 
Directors—The Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, ear Deputy Chairman. 
John Brightman, — | James John Kinloch, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Henry Lawson, og 
James William hd Esq. Robert Power, Esc 
Jonathan Duncan Dow, Esq. The . F. W. Tohnson Vickery, 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. A. , 
John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. 
Auditors—C. B. Rule, Esq.—T. C. Simmons, Esq.—G. es Esq, 
Physician—John Clendinning, M.D., 17, Wimpole- 
Solicitor—Walter Prideaux, Esq., yas al Hall, 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
The whole of the profits divided ANNUALLY among the 
— of Policies on which five Annual Premiums shall have 





Credit allowed for the first five Annual Premiums, on satis- 
factory security being « given forthe payment of the same at the 
expiration of five ye 

Credit given for halt ‘the amount of the first five Annnal Pre. 
miums—without security 

ee of Policies cifected and registered (without charge) 
at the 

Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed - 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of th 
Assured, to be specially convened on the occasion. 

Holders of Policies of 1000/. entitled (after payment offive 
Annual Premiums) to attend and vote at all General Meetings 
of the Assured, who will have the superintendence and control 
of the funds and affairs of the Society 

Full particulars are detailed in the Prospectus, which, with 
every requisite information, wma t be VINE Ma by, applicationto 





Half-bound morocco, 


RUE STORIES from ANCIENT "HISTORY, 





some Familiar Phrases and Short Dialogues, A= 1 as an In- 
qoguetion to the ‘Elements of Conversation.’ Revised by 
ros. 
2. Twenty-seventh edition, 12mo. price 1s. 6d. bound, | 
Perrin’s Elements of French Conversation, with 
Familiar and Easy Dialogues, each preceded by a suitable Voca- 
bulary in French and English. perigee B85  . we for the 
use 0 — Revised and correcte: 
3. Vingt-deuxiéme edition, 12mo, ~ rel 
Perrin’s Fables Amusantes, suivies d’une Table 
Générale et Fertioulidee des Mots et de leur signification. 
Revue pert, S 
nd Longma: n_and Co.; T. Cadell; Hamilton and Co. ; 
Whittaker andCo.; F. and J. Rivington; Harvey and Darton; 
Williams; Dulau and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Duncan 
and Malcolm ; ; Simpkin, Marshall and Co.; Souter and Law; 
Houlston and Stoneman; Edwards and Hughes; J. Jackson; 
and C. Dolman. 


PIKE’sS ok eee oe 
12th edition. 12mo. pric 

HE NEW ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK ; 
containing every English Radical Word in modern use; 
with all such variations as are necessary to teach Youth to spell 

PIKE, oe in the English Language correctly. By J. 
Whittaker and Co.; Homilten and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall 

and Co.; and Souter and La 


RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE—TO THE REIGN 
OF VICTORIA, 
. 8vo. price 2/. 12s. hoa 
HE HIS’ TORY of MODERN’ EUROPE: 
with an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire: and a View of the Progress of Society, from the Rise 
of the Modern Kingdoms to the Peace of pets in 1763; in a 
Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his New edition, 
continned to the Accession of Queen Victoria "of England. In 


“Toten: Longman, Brown and Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. Rich- 
ardson ; Hatchard and Son; Hamilton and Co. ; Whittaker and 
Co.; Allen and Co. + Duncan and Malcolm; Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; T T. Hearne ; Cowie an oe = 
Powding ;. Bigg and 8 tak Smith, Elder and Co 
J. Bain; T. and W. de Mayn ard ; Peliowes;C weld 
and Co Hodgson ; R iy he kie; H. Washbourne ; Cc. Dol- 
man; H. ‘ Slobers: and G Routledge Cambridge : j. ane J 
Deighton. Liverpool: G. gues . Robinson. Oxford: J. Parker. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Blac 


ee ALGEBRA. 
Recently published, 8vo. price rs boards, 
TREATISE on ALGEBRA. 
Vol. I. prtbegtion! Algebra. By GEORGE PEACOCK, 
D_D. F.R.S. F.G.S. F.R.A.S., President of the Cambridge Phi- 
fesophica) Society, ~hacaal 3 Professor of Astronomy, Dean of 
Ely. and late Fellow and bye of T gp inity Pollese. 
ittaker an 3 F. le 
bridge: J. and J. Deightons. “ “ een 


SAUL’S ARITHMETIC. 

welfth edition, 12mo. price 2s. bound 
HE TUTORS and SCHOLAR’S’ ASSIST- 
ANT; being a Complete Treatise of Vulgar end Decimal 
Arithmetic; consisting of a greater variety and a more exten- 
sive collection of original questions than are ber be met with in 
any work on the subject; a notes at the foot of the page, to 
exemplify and illustrate the rules, By the late JOSEPHS SAUL. 

7. Lt edition, carefully revised and corrected. 
ngman, Brown and Co. ; wee 8 and Co. ; 











Cam- 





sim vin, » Marshall and Co.; and } 


lly arranged, 9th edition, with 24 Engravings. 
True Stories from Modern History. 6th edition. 
24 Engravings. bes 
True Stories from English History. 5th edition. 
36 Engravi > . 
ondon: Grant & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 


In one thick volume 12mo. price 8s. 6d. e' His bound, 
LEMENTS of a UNIVERSAL H STORY, 
on a New and Systematic Plan; from the Earliest Times 
to the Treaty of Vienna. To which is added, a Summary of the 
Leading Events since that a tak For the Use of Schools and 
of Private Students. WHITE, B.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

This work is divided into three parts, or: with 
Ancient, Middle, and Modern History, and again subdivided 
into centuries, so that the various events are presented in the 
order of time ; while it is so arranged that the annals of each 
country may be read consecutively. To guide the researches of 
the Student, the work contains numerous synoptical tables, 
with sketches of Literature, Antiquities, and Manners at the 
great chronesogsess epochs. | 

* Entitled to great praise.’ Spegiate 

“ Compiled with care and mt Athen 

_Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, } Marshail & Co. London. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Rotebliebed at York, 1824, and 
a wered by Actof Parliament. CAPITA . 500,0002. 
9 attenen of of the petite is requested to the terms of this 
Company for LIF URANCES, and to ve. Satneten which 
is made between MALE and FEMALE LIV 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for A 100/, 








MALE, | A FEMALE, A MALE. | A FEMALE. 

Age A 

a. Whole Life Premiums. cared Whole Life Premiums. 
day. day. 
10 | £176 )£1 54 46 £311 6 | £3 2 
13 193 170 50 419 313 3 
16 lll 3 1 810 53 411 6 426 
20 1464 lilt 6 56 540 40 
23 117 0 113 8 60 660 512 6 
26 303 116 2 63 740 696 
30 250 119 9 66 840 710 8 
33 28 6 2 210 7! 10 0 4 976 
36 213 0 264 7: 1116 2 ll 2 6 
40 219 9 212 0 7! oe ee oe 13 19 
43 35 3 217 2 80 oe 08 os 15 12 10 











Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every sansmnation. may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the ements 

EW 'M ‘AN, Actuary ( and Secretary, York. 
London Agent for Miho t Life Depa 
r. E. HARWOOD. ri Watling-street, City. 


LIVES OF MARINERS ASSURED. 


CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, No. 46, Moorgate-street. 

Loans granted to Policy Holders. 

Every description of Life Assurance may be effected, upon a 
penn rg scale of premium, either with or without participation 
in_profits. 

Endowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Annuities, praptes upon fair and equitable term: 

Loans may he obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals Assuring their lives with this Association 

Risks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners. and Passengers 
by sea, either for the whole term oft life, or for the voyage. 

EDWARD GILBER , Secretary. 








ochdale : J, Hartley. 





C d every other bg may be obtained 
by Lan at the Offices, No. 46, Moorgate-street, City. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Charles Se. Chairman. 


William Burnie, puty Chairma 

Charles Boulton, Esq On ancis Shaw Lefevre, Eaq. 
Hon. P. Vlegdet! Bouverie. Hon Hugh Lindsay. 
James ann jun. Esq. Charles Littledale, Esq. 
Harry Chester, Esq. Henry Littledale, Esq. 
wee Cockerell, Esq. George, L. —? oe Esq. 

John Drummond, Brice P. 
Charles Bell Ford. 4 Charles | Richard Pole, Esq. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. euey Rich, Esq. 

ward Harma n, Esq. Stuart, Esq. M.P. 


Joseph Hoare, Es 
ie 


Clau m Goa e Thornton, Esq, 
Felix —, ‘Esq. 


Thornton, 
RLES'HENRY LIDDERDALE, teens 


The M a ers for this Society beg to inform the Public that 
a bonus has been declared to the Policy Holders entitled to 
participate in the profits of Midsummer last, and that the 
additions made to the Policies were, ON AN AVERAGE OF THR 
DIFFERENT webs. One per Cent. PER ANNUM on the sum 
insured, from period when the ey Holders became 
entitled to participate | in the ay] of the Society. 

e Premiums required by Office on Young Lives are 
lower than those of most of the old. Established Offices. 

Tables of Rates, with the Conditions of Assurance, may be 
had at the Sun Life Office in ‘Temsadngedio street ; at the Sun 

re Office in Craig's-court, and at No. 65, Welbeck-street, 
Fire Ofiee London ;a aloo ¢ stom of the Agents for the Sun 

ire ce. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. established 1823. 
mpowered by Act of Partiawent, 2 Will IV. 
Divetge— S08 Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Chairman, 
enry Fre: oo Stephenson. Esq. Rideau Chairman. 
homas E: 


ee Baugh Alle 
Stephen Nicolson Barber, Se Alex. Dull Am Bart. 








Henry Barnett, Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Biddulph, John Mendham, 
Robert Davies, Esq. -.. (ates Routh, Esq. 


Francis Dumergue, Esq. wa Charles Morris, Esq. 
Captain Robert Gordon R.N. ey Gilliam | Stilwell, Esq. 
Physician—John Ayrton Paris, M 7, Dover-street, 
esident of the Royal College of Physicians, 
ae revert . 12, Bruton-street. 
ee Lanny eq 12 vad street, Strand. 
Bankers— Messrs. Hankey, Fenchurch-street. 
Actuary—James John Downes ‘- Ss. 
Secretary—Campbell James Downer, Es 4. 
mm The solloving are among the advantages offered by this 
jociety 
Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably lower than those of any other Matual Aasatanse Society. 
The whole of the Profits divided among the Ass 
Pi ad — have already been declared out ‘of threesfourths 
of the pro! 
The first, in 1834, averaged 162. percent. on the Premiums paid. 
The second, 1839, ditto 31f. ditto since the Ist division. 
The third, 1844, ditto 361. ditto since the 2nd division. 
In addition to which, all Policies entitled to the absolute bonus, 
will receive a contingent prospective of 4. per cent. per 
annum on the sum aesuredy on becoming claims before 1849 
Assurances effected on the equal scale of y premio = 6 the year 
1844, will participate in the Bonus to be declared i f 
pros extra charge for residence in any part of Europe, nor for 
roceeding oe a decked sailing or steam-vessel,) from any 00e 
Part thereof to another during peace, to Assurers not being sea- 
faring men by profession. Licences are grented | fo Hig to any 
part of the world upon terms yropertionate to the 
Policies on the lives of persons dzing by suicide, rise ling, oF 
by the hands of justice, are not void as respects the interests 0! 
parties to whom they may have been legally assigned. 
peaseurances may pe toned oe an | ovary ~s 
y order of the Board of 
CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, See, 


ee Benj 
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Raw. Bo 
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*7ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Trustees. 
. M.P. Chairman. | Ben). Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chairman. 
sirJas,Duke Ald. M-P | Chaties Baldwins Esq, 
- shar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus— 
oes assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
eerope, without the necessary permission of the Directors 
ing been previously obtained. 
bavedit ‘of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
jicies effected for the whole term of life. ¢ 
ba policies of five years’ standing, half the amount paid, after 
the first year’s premium, may borrowed thereon by the 
Assured. 1 
ade to Assurers on real or undoubted persona 
Adviy, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 
‘Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospectuses 
the Company. which may be obtained at the ce, 18, King 
ot itam-street, City, or by letter, addressed to the Secretary. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Presidents. 








Earl Somers 
Blot Errtown s Lord Viscount Falkland 
Barl Leven and Melville Lord Figuinctene 
Rarl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


nadir Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel_De Castro, re 9 Deputy Chairman. 
Yharles Graham, 


Anderson, Esq. m, Esq. 
femetln Blair Avarne, Esq. |F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
w. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
g Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.|John Ritchie, Esq. 
Resident Esa F. H. Thomson, ¥ 
wnes, . 
ag . Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
ja, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 72,000/. 

In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added a bonus of 
ai. per cent. per annum on the Sum insured to all Policies of the 
Participating Class from the time they were effected. 

The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3)st 
December, 1840, is as follows :— 


Assured. ‘Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
Sum Assure ‘os e's cy. 


6 Years 10 Months 
5000 6 Years 600 0 0 
5000 4 Years 400 0 0 
5000 2 Years 200 0 0 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance is for life. _ 

Brery information win be oteréed he gpriication fe! the Resi- 

t Directors, Edwa oy . and E. " oo 
oro 8, Waterloo-place. Pall Mali. London. a 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, London.—Inventors and Capitalists are informed 
that all business relating to the securing and disposing of BRI- 
TISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation of Specifications. 
— s of Inventions, is transacted with care, economy, 
espatch. 

REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS.—Under the new Act, 6 and 
7 Viet. c. 65, ARTICLES of UTILITY, whether in Metal or 
other substances, may be protected in the three kingdoms for 
3 years at a small expense; Ornamental Designs may also be 
registered under the Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 100. 

A PROSPECTUS, with full particulars as to the course to be 
med, and the expense, &c., of being protected, either by 
ers Patent or the Designs Acts, may be had gratis, upon 
ication, personally or by letter, to Mr. Alexander Prince, 

li, Lincoln's Inn-fields, London. 
and EN- 


ESSELLATED PAVEMENTS 
CAUSTIC TILES.-WYATT, PARKER & CO. beg to 
acquaint their numerous patrons and friends that they have 
opened a Depdt at No. 96, New Bond-street, for the Exhibition 
and Sale of their Tessellated Pavements, and Messrs. Minton 
& Co.'s Encaustic, Venetian, and other Tiles, which may now be 
bad in London at the same price as at the Manufactory, Stoke- 


upon-Trent. 
Terra Cotta and Marble Vases, Mosaic Mignionette Trays and 
Flower Boxes, &c. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
sof the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
pap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Fles 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brusbes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
ies of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 8. Oxford-street, one door from _Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words ‘ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
some houses. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 

we greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
inthe manufacture. Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
went for exportation, 21}, Bread-street, City; by all Grocers 
ind Oilmen ; and at the \ factory, Old Bargeh , Christ- 
church, Surrey. 




















‘ PRESERVES and CONFECTIONERY.—The 


ar superiority of BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, for PRE- 
SERVES and CONFECTIONERY, is testified by the fact that it 
sirelerred to any other spirit by the most extensive WHOLE- 
SALE CONFECTIONERS in the METROPOLIS; for fortify- 
ing Home-made Wines it is invaluable; as an Ordinary Bever- 

itis congenial to the most delicate constitutions; and, as a 

ical Stimulant, it is peculiarly adapted to persons of bilious 
@ dyspeptic habits. Quantities of not less than Two Gallons, 
iuvlied at the Distillery, 7, Smithfield Bars, in Stone Jars, at 
Baad Gallon, exclusive of the price of the Jar; and in Glass 


are ay mae A informed, that 
a responsible for an - 
TLED BRANDY that is not protected pa mee fraudulent sub- 
t NT METALLIC CAPSULES, made of 
Tretia i metal, (not_tin-foil,) em wi e words 
o " ; - 

» di - : randy, 7, Smithfield Bars,"’ fo which attention is 








ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
beautiful instruments are peculiarly adapted for military 
gentlemen, tourists, &c. Their exceeding  portesnity, measuring 
only 34 inches when closed, and their admirable performance 
(showing distinctly Jupiter's moons), have given the greatest 
satisfaction. The price, 35s. ; sent by post for 1s.—To be had of 
the Maker, J. DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — Micro- 
scopic investigation being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
the aid of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their expensive 
character have precluded such from general use. A Microscope 
can now be supplied, most effectively constructed with jointed 
pillar and tripod stand, rack and slow motion adjustment, two 
sets of achromatic object glasses, two eye-pieces, forming a 
combination of five magnifying powers, varying from 30 to 250 
times linear, or to 62,500 superficial measurement, clearly 
defining the markings of the most difficult test objects, a con- 
densing lens for opaque ongeuts plate of diaphragms, six objects 
mounted in balsam, &c. &c., the whole neatly packed in ma- 
hogany case, price Eiant Pounps. anufactured and sold by 
A. ABRAHAM, OPTICIAN, &c., 20, LORD-STREET, LIVER- 
POOL; and Abraham & Dancer, 13, Cross-street, King-street, 
Manchester. ACHROMATIC OBJECT GLASSES adapted to 
Microscopes. A Doublet, low power, cone and box, Wl. 13s.: 
Triplet, high power, cone and box, 2/. 7s. 
The customary discount allowed tothe Trade. 
Just published, A Coloured Lithographed Micro- 
scopic Drawing of the *ACARUS SCABIEI,’ or Itch Insect, as 
seen through the Achromatic Microscope with a linear power 
of 200. Price 1s. 6d.; by post, ls. 10d. 
20, Lord-street, Liverpool. _ 


EW PATEN T S.—BROCKEDON'S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention, a 
Substitute for Corks and Bunas, has. by new and great Im- 
provements, become a pure, indestructible, and perfect means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits, &c. 
They are cheap and easily applied, and the appearance which 
they now have of fine Cork, has removed the prejudice gaalest 
their former dark colour. Also DECANTER STOPPERS, to 
keep Wine which is in daily use in perfect condition.— 
Cc, MACINTOSH & Co. 19, Walbrook, London, and 22, York- 
street, Manchester. 


A NEW NIGHT LIGHT, 


LARKES PATENT MORTAR LAMPS, 
and PATENT LAMP MORTARS.—For elegance, sim- 
plicity, and cleanliness, this Night Light is very far superior to 
any hitherto submitted to the public. To Medical Gentlemen, 
Invalids, and all persons requiring a night light, this invention 
will prove invaluable, being the best, safest, and most economi- 
cal ever produced ; it will also be serviceable in halls and pas- 
sages. It can be carried in perfect safety without extinguishing 
the light, supplying a desideratum that has long been felt. It is 
free from danger, uncertain burning, and the offensive odour and 
smoke arising from rushlights and other night lights, and so 
portable that it will be found a great comfort to Ladies or In- 
valids travelling.—Sold wholesale by PALMER & CO., Sutton- 
street, Clerkenwell, and by the Patentee, 55, Albany-street, 
Regent’s-park, London, and retail by all [ronmongers, Oilmen, 
Grocers, &c., in the United Kingdom. Price of the Lamps 
1s, 9d. each and upwards, and the Mortars 6d. per Box, 12, 10, or 
8 Mortars in each, to burn 6, 8, or 10 hours. 


TO ARTISTS,’ AMATEURS, ETC. 
ERMANENT DRAWING CHALK in 


Cedar, in various Colours. | 4 

E. Woirr & Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
they have, by the introduction of great improvements in their 
CRETA LAEVIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
pencil; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
drawings. without the use of water or any other fluid, the various 
colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, and 
richness. It can_ to a fine point, and is thus capable of 
giving a very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the 
fst advantages resulting from the adoption of the CRETA 

JEVIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 
brushes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed, thus superseding every other 
method in general use. mg 

The drawin be carried in_a portfolio with safety. as, 
unlike other crayons, they will neither rub off, nor suffer injury 

y_ coming in contact with the nsual contents of a portfolio. 

The CRETA LAEVIS will not be affected by heat or change of 
climate; and, by its compact form, may be carried any distance 
without the slightest inconvenience. To be had of all respectable 
Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices :— 

Leather box, containing a set of 12.... 7s. each. 
-_ 18.0. 108, — 
24..0. lds, — 
on -. _ 36.++. 21s, — 
In sets as above, without box, at ...... 6s. per doz. 
Lake and Cobalt....csccccccccccescveess 125, — 

*.* May be had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as 
ahove, at 6s. per dozen, box included. - 

* Creta Levis. — We have inspected an invention of Messrs. 
Wolff & Son. Creta Levis are permanent coloured Crayons, of 
nearly every hue and tint, differing essentially from those in 
general use, inasmuch as they do not cast off, and are clearer 
than chalk, retaining at the same time much softness and deli- 
cacy. We think they would be found useful to the sketcher, as 
they are portable, not easily injured, and can used upon 
white or tinted paper. e can recommend them, especially to 
ladies. as we have seldom seen more charming specimens of 
flower-drawing than those produced by the Creta Levis: the 
blue, generally so coarse in chalk, was singularly clear, and 
many of the landscapes and heads submitted for our inspection 
y= that Mr. Wolff has made a valuable discovery.”— London 

rt Union. 

Instructions for Use.—To produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly on the 

aper, blending the colours until the required tint be obtained. 

he deep shades merely require a broader point and increased 
pressure.—Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, any papers 
with a fine even surface, not glazed, are well edapted for the 
CRETA LEVIS; but tinted crayon papers are most suitable, as 
they add to the finish of the drawing. 

Wo.rr & Son bet to recommend their newly-invented 
SKETCHING PENCILS, or Permanent Black Chalk :— 

_BB, Very black, for foreground; H B, Middle tint; N, Neutral 
tint, for distance. Price 6s. per dozen. 
ese Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching heads and 
landscapes, and are capable of prosucing a beautiful effect with 
very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may 
be transmitted without fear of injury. 

*_* Wolff & Son_are desirous of opening an Agency with re- 
apeotatte Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of the 
above.— Manufactory, 23, Charch-street. Spitalfields, London. 


ONESS PHILOSOPHICAL REMEDY.— 
UITE A NEW DISCOVERY, for the immediate relief 

and ultimate cure of Corns and Bunions. This remedy is pecu- 
liarly applicable for Corns BETWEEN THE TOES, and will 
ultimately enable the greatest sufferer to walk with the most 
perfect ease and comfort. Sold by all Patent Medicine Venders, 


or sent free by it on receipt of fift it » ad- 
dressed to Messrs, Jones & Co. Light House S01, Serand. = 























HE SKIN and COMPLEXION. —GOW- 
LAND'’S LOTION. —The use of Gowland’s Lotion is 
speedily followed by the disappearance of every, fm of 
eruptive malady, discolouration, &c., and the establishment of 
a pure surface of the skin; whilst as a refresher it preserves the 
most susceptible complexion, and sustains, to a protracts 
period, the softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier 
years. —‘Ront. Suaw, Lonpon,’ is in white letters on the 
government stamp, without which it is not genuine. Prices, 
2s. 9d., 5s. 6d., quarts,8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers, &c. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—Under the 
Patronage of Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the 
Royal Family, and several Courts of Europe.—This ELEGANT, 
FRAGRANT, and PELLUCID OIL, in its preservative, restora- 
tire, and beautifying qualities, is unequalled over the whole world. 
It preserves and reproduces the hair, even at a late period of life; 
prevents it from turning grey ; or if so changed, restores it to its 
original colour ; frees it from scurf and impurity, and renders it 
soft, silky, curly, and glossy, and retains its curl and other deco- 
rative form uninjured by the variations of the atmosphere, or 
the effects of the crowded assembly—facts which are abun- 
dantly proved by the numerous testimonials, which may be 
seen at the Proprietors’. These advantages are enh d by the 
gratifying fact, that it preserves its virtues unimpaired by the 
change of climate, and is alike in use from the frigid to the 
torrid zone—from the assemblies of St. Petersburgh to those of 
Calcutta and the remote East. To children it is OU tip 
commended as forming the basis of A BEAUTIFUL HEAD 
OF HAIR. Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four 
small), 10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. per bottle. 
CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words ‘ ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wrapper, and 
on the back of the Paveier® 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 
Be sure to ask for‘ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.’ *9* Ali 
others are sPURIOUS IMITATIONS!!! Sold by the Proprietors, 
A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, LONDON ; and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


MPORTANT to the FASHIONABLE 
WORLD.—By far the most influential of all the graces that 
contribute to personal adornment is the Hair. Its recovery, 
preservation, and improvement, proportionably concern the 
leg of our fashionable circles, and any information which 
will ensure these desirable results will be hailed as an inesti- 
matle bocn. The following extract from the letter of a respec- 
table chemist in Bridlington will be read with the highest in- 
terest :— 

“ A lady, a customer of mine, has found great benefit from the 
use of your Balm. About six months ago ber hair nearly all fell 
off. I recommended her to try your Balm of Columbia, which 
she did. In the course of a few applications, the hair ceased to 
fall off. Before she had used one 3s. 6d. bottle it began to grow 
very profusely. and she has now a beautiful head of Hair. 

“T am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 














mM. SMITH, 
“Chemist and Druggist, Market-place, Bridlington. 
“ To Messrs. C. and A. Oldridge. 
“ March 13, 1844." 

C. and A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the 
Hair to curl beautifully. frees it from scurf, and stops it from 
falling off. and a few bottles generally restore it again; it also 
prevents greyness. 35. 6d., 6s., and lls. per bottle. No other 
prices are genuine. 


Ask for OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 


PILEPSY, and other diseased states of the 
Nervous System.—DR. MACDONALD'S STRENGTHEN. 

ING ELIXIR after having been tested for twenty years by the 
Proprietor, both in private and dispensary practice, is univer- 
sally allowed to be the most agreeable and permanent Tonic we 
possess. This medicine has been found to be of singular effi- 
cacy in the cure of diseases of debility, such as convulsive, hys- 
terical, and other fits, faintings, palpitations, and shaking palsy, 
lethargy. low spirits, weakness of the five senses and of memory, 
mania, neuralgic pains of the head and limbs, together with 
weak action of the stomach and bowels, causing indigestion 
and worms. No restriction or confinement whatsoever is re- 
uisite during its use, and children mer partake of it with per- 
ect safety and success; indeed, the Elixir in question answers 
admirably as an invigorating beverage for both sexes, when the 
skin is cool, in place of the usual cordials. and in the latter stages 
of fevers and acute diseases. Besides being so well calculated 
for the cases above enumerated, this Elixir is now the only 
certain jomedy with which Providence has thought fit to bless 
mankind for the uniform and aed cure of Epilepsy; for by 
means of this Elixir—in terms of the proprietor’s annual report 
© the Home Secretary, of the 5th of 








t . une, 1844—657 cases of 
Epilepsy have been happily dismissed cured of that dreadful and 
dangerous disease from the National Dispensary, situated at 357, 
Argyle-street, Glasgow. This Elixiris prepared only by William 
Macdonald, M.A. M.D.. Glasgow, (Lecturer of the Practice of 
Physic, Founder and Physician of the National Dispensary 
aforesaid, and Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
eons of Glasgow,) at his residence, 359, Argyle-street. Sold in 
ottles, price Ils. and 33s., and cases at 5/. each. By taking a 
338. bottle a Ils. one is saved, and by taking a 5/. case a bottle 
at 33s. is saved. WILLIAM JACKSON, 93, Cheapside, corner 
of King-street, London, has received the only appointment for 
England from Dr. Macdonald for the sale of this medicine. 
Wholesale houses and retail chemists are to be supplied by him 
in the usual way. Every genuine bottle is sealed by the Pro- 
prietor, besides the name of Dr. Macdonald, written by himself, 
is on every inner label, and lithographed on every outer label, 
after the manner of a fac-simile. 


Ewing-place, 359, Argyle-street, Glasgow. 








Removed from Birmingham to 19, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 


Just published, the Thirteenth Edition, price 2s. 6d.; free by 
post, 3s. 6d. 


HESILENT FRIEND on NERVOUS DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, &c. By R, and 

L. PERRY & Co., Surgeons, London. Published by the Authors, 
and sold at their residence ; also by Strange. 21, Paternoster-row; 
Noble, 109, Chancery-lane; Crocker, 1, Milford-lane, Strand; 
Ward, 103, Strand (opposite Exeter Hall) ; Gordon, 146, Leaden- 
hall-street; Purkiss. Compton-street, Soho; Wilson, 338, Ox- 
ford-street (two doors from Argyll-street). Phillips, 264, Oxford- 
street, London. The Cordial Balm of Syriacum is a stimulant 
and renovator in all Spasmodic complaints. Nervous Debility, 
Indigestion, Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and im- 


perceptibly removed by its use, and the whole system restored 
to a healthy state of organization. Sold in bottles, price lls, 
and 33s. Perry's Purifying Specific Pills have long been used 


as the most certain remedy for Scorbutic Complaints of overs 
description, Eruptions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, an 

other disagreeable affections the result of an impure state of the 
blood. These pills are perfectly free from mercury and other 
deleterious drugs. and may be taken with safety without inter- 
ference with, or loss of time from business, and can be reli 

upon in every instance. Sold in boxes at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d.. and 


lls., by all Medicine Venders. 
Messrs. Perry & Co. may be consulted daily at their resi- 
dence. 19, Berners-street, Oxford-street, from 11 till 2, and from 


till. On Sunday, from 10 till 12, 
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THE ATHENAUM 











Now ready, with 26 Eagravings, 3 and numerous Woodcuts, 


2is. 
HE ANATOMY a PHILOSOPHY of 
EXPRESSION, as connected with the FINE ARTS. By 
SIR CHARLES, BELL. Third Edition, enlarged. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
SCHOOL EDITION. 
In 2 thick vols. bound; together or separate, 
HE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the 
earliest period to 1745—46, contained in 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & bhsooeen. London. 


NICHOLS’S MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE. 
On the Ist of o> mee published, in a large volume, closely 
ee . price 12s. in cloth, 
ORNING “EXERCISES at CRIPPLE- 
GATE, ST. GILES IN THE FIELDS, and in SOUTH- 
WARK. The Fifth Edition, carefully coll ated and corrected 
by JAMES NICHOLS, Volume Three AD be completed in six 
‘ont f Morning Exercises; 
Questions and Cases Co: Conse iene: 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg. Cheapside, and may be 
procured by all other Booksellers ; of whom may be had, Vols. 
1 and 2, a few copies of which remain on hand. 


WILDE’S NARRATIVE—CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. cloth, 
ARRATIVE of a VOYAGE to MADEIRA, 
TEN Balers, a74. along the SHORES of the MEDI- 
TERRANEAN. By WILD: DE, Surgeon, &c. Second 
Edition, corrected tod aie 
0, by the same Author, 
A Parte — its Institutions, Literary, Scien- 
tific, and Medical. Crown 8vo. 9s, 6d. cloth. 
London: Dublin: W. Curry, jun. & Co. 


NEW PART OF ROSE’S et gece pe en 
Just published, Part XX 
NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY, = probected and partly arranged by the 
late Rev. Hugh James Kose, 

B. Fellowes; J.G. F. and J. Rivington; E. Hodgson; G. Law- 
ford; J. M. Bicherdson ; J. Bohn; J. Bain; J. Dowding; G. and 
A. Greenland; F.C. Westley James Bohn; Capes "Co. ; 

W. Nickisson; J. and . Deighton, Cambridge ; and J. ik 
Parker, Oxford. 


ETTERS TO AN AMATEUR or YOUNG 
ARTIST, on PICTORIAL COLOUR AND EFFECT, 
the means to be employed for their production, &c. By 

iOpen HENDRIE, Esq. 
hese Letters contain many excellent precepts, and would 
be found by the Amateur a valuable auxiliary.”—<rt-Union, 


842. 
Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 5 3 onl sold at Miller's, 
Artists’ Colour Manufactory, 56, Long- 














Longman & Co. 











THE CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES. 


In 8v0. price 7s. 
HE OBJECT, IMPORTANCE, and ANTI- 
'Y of the CONSECRATION of CHURCHES: 
shown by the Testimony of the Fathers, the Canons, the Decrees 
of Popes, Ancient = fodern, 2 Historene.e and other Writers. 
Incumbent of St. David Exeter; Author of’ the ‘ Brief Notes on 
the Church of Scotland.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


MR. MELVILL’S SERMON BEFORE THE SONS OF 





‘0. price 1s. 
HE VORD } in SEASON: a Sermon, preached 
t. Paul's Cathedral on Thursday, May 9, 1844, at the 
Festival or the Sons of the Cle Te 
By the Rev. HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 
Principal of the East India College, Haileybury. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





N E WwW B O O K § 
PUBLISHED DURING THIS SEASON. 


1. A Ans (Rev. 8. R.) ESSAYS on the DARK 
AGES. 12. 

2, EV. —— (Rev. W.E.) ORDER of FAMILY PRAYER. 
3s. 


3. — (Right Hon. Edmund) CORRESPONDENCE. 


4. FOSBERY'S (Rev. T. V.) = and POEMS for the 
SICK and SUFFERING. 10s. 

5. GRANT'S (Rev. Dr.) BAMPTON LECTURE on MIS- 
SIONS to the HEATHEN. 

6. — (Rey. T. K.) LONGER LATIN EXER- 


7. WARTERS (Rev. J. W.) PLAIN, PRACTICAL SER- 
0) 26s. 
8. WILLIAMS’S ae, I.) HARMONY of OUR LORD'S 


NATIVITY. 
9. KENNAWAY' s ‘Rev. C. E.) COMFORT for the 


10. MILLS (He. Dr.) | ‘SERMONS on OUR LORD'S TEMP- 


ll. ADAMS'S Ren ww? DISTANT HILLS: 
ALLEGORY. 2s, 6d. 

12. ARNOLD'S (Rev. C.) BOY’S ARITHMETIC. 3s. 6d. 

13. be eee (Rev. G. W.) PAROCHIAL SER- 





A SAcRED 


14. HOPE'S (A. J. B.) ESSAYS. 
15. —- (Rev. H.) PROSE. “TIYMNS for CHANT- 


16. COURSE of PSALMS and HYMNS, in VERSE, 
for the YEAR. 2s. 6d. 
17. JACKSON'S SIX SERMONS on the CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER. 4s. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
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N E W E DIT I 
PUBLISHED DURING THIS SEASON, 





1. EVANSS ou R. W.) BISHOPRIC of j 
Edition. SOULA, Third 
2. WORDSWORTHS (Rev. Dr.) ROPE vi 
CANUS. Second Edition. 85. 6d. TLUS ANGL- 
3. > BISHOP of PETERBOROUGHS HISTORY 
LAND. Sixth Edition. 2s. RY of 
4. oars (Rey. W.) HOR Seicanceus URALES, 
Second Edition. 24s. - 
5. ADAMS'S (Rev. W.) SHADOW of the CR Third 
Edition. 2s. 6d. — 
6. ARNOLD'S (Rev. T. K.) egg tye to GREEK 
ACCIDENCE. Third Edition. 5s. 
7. NEWMAN'S (Rev. J. H.) Thavieasery SERMONS, 
Second Edition. 9s. 6d. 
8 TRELAWNY’S (Rev. T. Collins) PERRANZABULOE, 
or LOST CHURCH FOUND. Fifth Edition. ay, 
9. ARNOLD'S (Rev. T. K.) LATIN PROSE COMPOSI. 
TION. Sixth Edition. 6s. 6d. 
10, SLADE’S (Rev. J.) PRAYERS for the SICK and 
AFFLICTED. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
Just published, Volume 8, price 11s. cloth, 
ENGLanp, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 





J. G. KOH 
Volumes completed: 
1. Russia. By J.G. Kohl. 11s. 
2. ii in Mexico. By Madame Calderon de la 
Barca. 


3. ‘Celebrated Crimes. By Alex. Dumas. 10s. 
4. Austria. By J.G. Kohl. 11s. 
5 and 6. History of the Eighteenth Century. By 
F.C. Schlosser. 10s. each 
7. History of Ten "Years, 1830-1840, By Louis 
Blanc. Volumel. 13s. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
Just published 
part 19. ENGLAND and WALES. By 
J.G. KOHL, 3s. 
— 18. Schlosser’s History of the Eighteenth 
—. Part the Fifth. 5s. 
17. Scotland. By J.G. Kohl. 2s. 
— 15. History of Germany. By F. Kohbrausch, 
Part the First. 








6s. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 





TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, 


THROUGH the COUNTRY of ADAL to the KINGDOM of SHOA, during the Years 1842 and 1843. 


**«Mr. Johnson’s work far su 


In 2 vols. 8vo. Map and Illustrations, price 28s. 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON, Esq. M.R.C.S. 


s that of Sir Cc. Harris, without the pompous elaboration of the latter."—Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
Mr. Mr. ton’s work is well meriting due attention.”"—New Quarterly Review. 





** There is much to be gained from 


**If it wants the stamp of public authority, which another work on the same subject possesses, it bears on its pages a truthfulness of narration which searcely any other book on 


Abyssinia possesses."— Atlas. 


**It is refreshing to peruse these volumes, after enduring the infliction of Captain Harris’s ambitious, inflated, and stilted style. Mr. Johnston pursues his route with his eyés open, 


.and records his observations with perspicuity and vivacity."—Manchester Times. 


** His description of the Dankalli is admirable. Mr. Johnston’s work is highly deserving success, and will, we have no doubt, meet with a full share of it.”—Surday Times. 


JOURNAL of 2 MARCH from DELHI to PESHAWUR, and from thence to CABUL; 
With the MISSION of LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR C. M. WADE, C.B., including TRAVELS in the PUNJAB, a VISIT to the CITY of LAHORE, and a NARRATIVE of the 
OPERATIONS in the KHYBER PASS, undertaken in 1839. 


By Lieutenant WILLIAM BARR, Bengal Artillery. 
‘Lieutenant Barr’s book fills up the only deficiency which was left in the history of this ominous transaction.”—Atlas. 


TRAVELS IN KORDOFAN AND THE ADJOINING COUNTRIES ; 
With a REVIEW of the COMMERCE, HABITS, and MANNERS of the INHABITANTS, and of the SLAVE HUNTS carried on under Meh 
* We must conclude by observing, that no book of travels with which we ae acquainted gives such detailed and interesting accounts of the country visited.”—Brighton Guardian. 


ROME, AS IT WAS UNDER PAGANISM, AND AS IT BECAME UNDER THE POPES. 


**A book of which no man ever read one page ar left any other page unread.”—Edinburgh Review, July. 
The Second Edition, with Additions, in feap. price 6s. with Map and Portrait, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 12s. 


THE PUNJAB; 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 


By IGNATIUS PALLME. 


In 2 yols. 8vo. Maps and Plates, price 24s. 


- 


t Ali’s Go 

















ADMIRAL VON WRANGELL’S EXPEDITION TO THE POLAR SEA. 


‘There is searcely a page which does not contain something interesting in the description of nature or man, or some particulars of hardship or anxious adyenture.” 


Edited by Colonel SABINE, R.A. F.R.S. 


Fe) osc) o> 3 


In a neat 12mo. volume, price 10s. boards 


"—Spectator. * 


THE EASTERN TRAVELLER'S REMEMBRANCER ; 


Containing DIALOGUES, FAMILIAR PHRASES, &c. in the ARABIC and ROMAN CHARACTERS, for the USE of TRAVELLERS - the OVERLAND ROUTE. 


By ASSAAD YACOOB KAYAT. 


J. MADDEN & CO. 8, Leadenhall-street. 


————< 








Printed by J ames Houmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-atrest, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Cont, CO 
by Jonn FRANCIS, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; 
Dvbiin, y, August 30, 1844, 


Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for InzLAND, J.C 





Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said ‘county ; 
and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents; for SCOTLAND; 
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